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CHARLES TREE 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








New York. 








Mrs. RATCLIFFE CA PERTON, 


Representative and assistant of LAMPERTI. 
ew York, 827 Carnegie Hall; Philadelphia, 408 
South Eighteenth Street, and Ogontz School; 
Summer School, Portland, Me. 
“Mrs. Ratcliffe Caperton is 
tive, and the best of teachers.” — 
Dresden, Germany, Sedanstrasse = 


MR. FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. PupIL oF LAMPERTI 
THE ELDER. 
(Ten years in California.) 

‘Being in full possession of my method of sing- 
ing, he has the ability to form great artists '’’—Fran- 
Lamperti 
- Summer term (at reduced rates) from 
Se ptember ]4 

Studios : 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL 
AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE. 
MRS. BABCOCK, 


Carnecize Hatt, 
2634 Columbus. 





= ¢ $”. representa- 
MPERTI. 





cesc 


May 15 to 


1109-1110 Carne gie Hall New York 





New York. 
Telephone: 


MAX KNITEL-TREUMANN, 
BARITONE. 


Voice Culture—Art of Singing. 
Carnegie Hall, som Spr. 
15 Washington Terrace, New York. 





Mail address: 


HUBERT ARNOLD, 


OLINIST—INSTRUCTION. 
138 West 6sth Street, New York. 





FRANCIS WALKER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
207 The Van Dyck. 
939 Eighth Avenue, New York. 


Studio: 





Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION. 


Certificated Teacher of the Lescnetizky Merton. 
Studio: Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


Mrs. CARL ALVES, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
1146 Park Avenue, near gist St., New York. 


Mrs. HENRY SMOCK BOICE, 
VOICE CULTURE. 

Musical Art Department of Adelphi Coliege. 
Residence-Studio: 127 McDonough St., B’klyn,N.Y. 
~~ repared for Church, Concert, Oratorio. 
8 Fast Twenty-third Street, New York. 
sale Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. 











PAUL TIDDEN, 
FIANIST, 
314 East 15th Street, New York, 
Will accept a limited number of pupils. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER of 
PIANO and COMPOSITION. 
1 West rogth Street, New York. 





Address: 


Stcnor FILOTEO GRECO, 


Tue Art oF SINGING. 
51 West Thirty-fifth Street, 





New York. 


Studio: 


KATHERINE RUTH HEYMAN, 


CONCERT PIANISTE, 
Steinway Hall, 





New York. 





C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 
COMPOSER-ORGANIST. 


49 West Twentieth Street, New York. 


Address: 





TOM KARL, 


Head of Vocal Department “The American 


Institute of . a. 212 West Fifty- 


ninth Street k. Permanent Studio. 
Also CONCERTS and RECITALS. 


Miss MARY FIDELIA BURT, 


Author of Original Methods in Sight Singing, 
Ear Training, Musical Stenography. ll materia 5 
copyrighted. No authorized teachers in Greater 

ew York. 

Address: 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN, 

PIANO INSTRUCTION, 

95 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Brooklyn, 248 Putnam Avenue. 





48 Lefferts Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Studios: 





E.H.LOCKHART, Bass-BariToneE. 


Studios: 121 East Twenty-third Street, New 
York. Voices quickly placed and developed. Spe- 

cial work given for breath control. The Art of 
Singing taught by method used in the old Italian 
schools. Oratorio, Church, Concert, Opera. 


DUDLEY BUCK, Jr., 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Chorus Conductor. 
810 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


WILLIAM A. WEGENER, 


TENOR. 


Concert and Oratorio. 
Permanent address: 23 West 84th St., 


WALTER HENRY HALL, 
Organist and Choirmaster of St. James’ Parish, 
New York; conductor of the Brooklyn Oratorio 


Society and the Musurgia, New York, &c. 
78: Park Avenue, New York City. 


Mme. LOUISE FINKEL, 
SCHOOL OF VOCAL MUSIC, 


(Summer Course.) 
25s Fifth Avenue, 
Between 28th and 2oth Streets, 


MORRIS PIANO SCHOOL, 
201 West 81st Street, New York. 


LUCILLE SMITH MORRIS, concert pianist 
and teacher of piano and theory, director. Pupil 
of Wm. Sherwood and Mrs. A. M. Virgil; certified 
teacher of the Virgil Clavier Method o Technic. 

Private and daily practice instruction. 


MR. anp MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN, 


70-80-81 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 








Vocal Instruction. 
New York. 








New York. 











RICHARD ARNOLD, 


Concertmaster Philharmonic Society. 
INSTRUCTION. 
208 East Sixty-first Street, New York. 


ARTHUR VOORHIS, 
CONCERT PIANIST—INSTRUCTION. 
& Washington Square East, New York 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR. 


Voice Developed—Style. Opera. 
851-852 Carnegie Hall. New York 








PERRY AVERILL—BarirTong, 
OPERA—ORATORIO—CONCERT 
anv VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
220 Central Park South, New York. 


J. ARMOUR GALLOWAY, 


Veice Culture and the Art of Singin 
Studio: Rooms 43 and 44 Y. M. C. A. Building, 
318 West 57th Street, New York. 


MARIE SEYMOUR BISSELL, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Pupils poopenss for 
urch, Concert and Oratorio. 
Studio: 


“ nih Avenue, New York. 
SAMUEL BOWDEN MOYLE, 
Voice Culture, Style and Artistic Singing, Per- 
fect Tone, Perfect Diction in English, German, 
French and Italian. 
Studio, No. 136 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


J. HARRY WHEELER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT. ART OF SINGING. 


Strictly Italian Method. 
8: Fifth Ave., corner 16th St., New York City. 


Miss EMMA HOWSON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Lamperti Method Perfectly Taught. 
hurch, Opera, Concert. 
Tuesdays ang | Deldaye, 115 Carnegie Hall, 
New York City. 




















MR. anp MRS. FRANZ L, HUEBNER, 
VOICE CULTURE. 
German and French Lyric Diction. 
15 West Sixty-fifth Street, New York. 





ADOLF GLOSE, 
Pianist, Accompanist and Musical Director. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


Address: 347 West 23d Street, New York. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING. 
Summer address, June 1 to October 1: 
Vineyard Haven, Mass. 


ENRICO DUZENSI, 
OPERA TENOR, 
Teacher of Tenor Roberts, Paula Woehning, solo- 
ist in All Souls’ Church, and Dahm Petersen, 
soloist in Calvary P. E. Church. 
145 East Eighty-third Street, "New York. 











LOUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL. 
VOCAL STUDIO, 


Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 











ARTHUR CLAASSEN, 


German Liederkranz, New York. 

Arion Singing Society, Brooklyn. 
341 Jefferson Avenue, 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Mrs. L. P. MORRILL, 
SCIENTIFIC VOICE CULTURE. 
The Chelsea, 222 West 23d Street, New York. 


HUGO STEINBRUCH, 

Conductor of Brooklyn Saengerbund. 

New York Studio: Steinway Hall. 
Brooklyn Studio and Residence: 10 Agate Court. 


Conductor 
Conductor 











THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR VIOLIN PLAYING 
AND SCHOOL FOR PIANO AND VOCAL CULTURE. 
230 East 62d Street. 

Complete musical education given to students 

from the beginning to the highest perfection. 
F. & H. CARRI, Directors. 


Mme. LUISA CAPPIANI, 
VOICE CULTURE, SKILL OF SINGING 


“The Gosford,” 236 West ssth Street, 
Near roadway, New York. 





MME. TORPADIE-BJORKSTEN, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
839 Carnegie Hall, 
New York. 
Resumes teaching October 1, 





RICHARD T. PERCY, 
Tel. 1351 Columbus, Room 1201, 


Carnegie Hall. 





Miss ADELE MARGULIES, 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 


Sherwood Studios, 
58 West Fifty-seventh Street, 


HENRY HOLDEN HUSS, 
PIANOFORTE AND THEORY. 


Wednesday and Saturday, 305 Carnegie Hall. 
Address only 318 East 150th Street, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 
VOICE CULTURE anp THE 
ART OF SINGING. 
Studio (and invariable address): Carnegie Hall, 
New York. Kansas City, Mo., season, Pepper 
Building, May 30 to October 1; New York season, 
October 1, 1903, to May 1, 1904. 


JULIA C. ALLEN, 


Viotrn SoLoist AND TEACHER. 


CORDELIA FREEMAN, 
Voice CULTURE. 
112 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Y. M. C. A. Building, Scranton, 


McCALL LANHAM, BARITONE, 
Opera, Oratorio and Concerts. Vocal Instruction. 
Sbriglia Method Taught 


Studio address: American Institute of Applied 
Music, 212 West Fifty-ninth Street, New York. 
Residence, 67 West Thirty- eighth Street. 


HENRY T. FLECK, 

Conductor Haarlem Philharmonic Orchestra 
the City of New York. 
Normal tant New York. 


New York. 











Studio, 
Pa. 








of 


Address: 





H ENRY SCHRADIECK’ S 


VIOLIN SCHOOL. 
Violin, Fiano, Theory and Ensemble Playing. 


Residence and Studio: 
535 Washington Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HENRY LOREN CLEMENTS, 
CULTURE. 

New York, 

with anyone 





VOICE 

3 East Fourteenth street, 

Would be pleased to correspond 
wishing to learn his system. 

Season of 19€3-4 begins September 15. 


Mr. EMILIO AGRAMONTE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
255 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
ACCOMPANIST. 


Treasurer Manuscript Society. 
Instruction—Piano, Organ, Harmony. 
Vith Toe Musica Courier. 
Organist Roseville Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
Newark. 
Residence-Studio: 
954 Eighth Ave., corner 56th St., 


S. C. BENNETT, 


Instructor in Voice Building and the Art of 
Singing. 
Teacher of Mme. Genevra Johnstone-Bishop and 
many other talented vocalists. 
Studio: 836 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


Mue. EMMA RODERICK, 
Rapid Development and 


COMPLETE EDUCATION OF THE VOICE. 
312 West Eighty-first Street, New York. 


ELISE REIMER, 
COACHING AND ACCOMPANYING. 

Studio: 800 Carnegie Hall. 
’Phone: 








New York. 











1350 Columbus. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
VOCAL CULTURE. 
172 West 7oth Street, New York. 


Mr. AND Mrs. THEO. J. TOEDT, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Home Studio: 163 East 62d Street, New York. 


LENA DORIA DEVINE, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Representative Teacher 
of the methods of the famous master, 
FRANCESCO LAMPERTI. 
_ 136 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
AUGUST W. HOFFMANN. 
Instruction, Piano and Harmony 
2730 Broadway, or Steinway Hall, New York. 
At Liberty for Summer School 
Hoffmann’s Left-Hand Etudes (Breitkopf & 
Hartel) Endorsed by Dr. Mason, Pugno, 
Burmeister _and others. 


CARL VENTH,_— 


VIOLIN SCHOOL, 
14 Seventh Avenue, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


MRS. ELISE VIRGINIA MOONEY, 
SOPRANO SOLOIST anv TEACHER. 
ORATORIO. 

Correct Breathing a Specialty 
330 West Fifty-first st . NE Ww YORK. 


ISIDORE LUCKSTONE, 
VOCAL CULTURE, TONE EMISSION. 


VOICE BUIL DING, LE, 
RE ERTOIRE. FINISH. 
128 East 64th St., or aes Musicat Covarse 




















SARAH KING PECK, 
SOPRANO. 


Concerts and Oratorio. 
_ss W West Eighty- fifth Street, New York. 


Miss | GENEV IEVE BISBEE, 
Pianist. 
PIANO INSTRUCTION. 
Leschetizky Method 
10051004 ( arnegie Hall, New 


Sicnor A. CARBONE, 


Member soverst years Metropolitan Grand 


pera Company. 
VOICE CULT RE IN MALL BRANCHES. 


Summer Course 
240° Fifth . Avenue, , New York. 


S. ARCHER GIBSON, F. A. G. O. 
COM POSER—ORGANIST—CONDUCTOR. 
“Brick” Church. 
“Beth-El.” 


Address: 


PRICE-COTTLE CONSER VATORY, 


2105 Seventh Ave., corner 12sth St., New York. 
Daily Ciass—Clavier, Piano. 
Overcomes the difficulties usually encountered is 
giving young people a thorough musical education. 
Adult Classes Moraing and Evening. Pupile 
accepted at any age. Call or write for circular. 


EDWARD STRONG, 
TENOR. 

7 West o2d Street, New York. 

1424 Riverside. 


Studio: 


Temple 
412 Fifth _Avenue. 





Phone: 


PLATON BROUNOFF, 


VOICE CULTURE AND REPERTOIRE. 
Lecture Recitals on “Russian Life and Music.” 
Lecturer for the Board of Education. 

10 East Seventeenth Street, New York. 








Miss INGA HOEGSBRO, 
PIANISTE AND TEACHER. 
Graduate of Copenhagen Conservatoire. 
Mason-Virgil Synthetic Methods. 
In Copenhagen until September 1s. 
Address care Musicat Courter, New York 


JOSEPH JOACHIM SCHOOL. 
STRINGED INSTRUMENTS 

Geraldine Morgan, Director 

and 'Cello Department, Paul Morgan. 

914 Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Orchestral 





Miss LAURA D. MOORE. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


The Tuxedo, sy M adison Age. ™ 
Corner soth Street, New Y 


Studio: 





H. W. GREENE, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
489 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





CLAUDE MAITLAND GRIFFETH, 

Virgil Method. Pupils in Piano and Harmony. 

Six years instructor at the Virgil Piano School. 
Pupil of Heinrich Barth and Moritz Moszkowski. 
Classes in Sight Reading, Ear Training and Time 
Keeping. tudio: 132-133 Carnegie “Hall, City. 


SERRANO VOCAL AND PIANO 





WALTER L. BOGERT, 


Musical Lectures, Song Recitals, Conducting. 
Instruction in Harmony, Counterpoint and Song 
Interpretation. 

72 Lawrence St., Flushing, New York City. 





MAX BENDHEIM, 


Vocat Instruction. 


Studio: 332 West Fifty-sixth Street. 
Combines the bel canto of the old Italian school 
with the declamatory style of the modern German. 
Particular attention paid to Breathing and Enun- 
ciation. Studio open all summer. 





INSTITUTE, 


323 East 14th Street, New York. 


Conducted by 
Mr. and Mrs. CARLOS A. DE SERRANO. 


Teacners or Cwartotte Maconpa, Mas. C. 
Miser Harpy anv Josern Maerz. 








EUGENE C. HEFFLEY, 


PIANIST AND TEACHER. 
707-708 Carnegie Hall. 





Studio: 


Mr. & Mrs. WALTER H. ROBINSON, 


TENOR AND CONTRALTO. 
Oratorio, Concerts and Musicales. 
Voice Production and Répertoire 
Studio: 405 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Telephone 1350 Columbus. 


Mr. CARL C. MULLER, 


The renowned teacher of Harmon oe 
and Composition, has r the of 
these branches at his 

Studio: 1291 Lexington Avenve, New York. 





















THE MUSICAL COURIER. 











NEW YORK. 








EVA B. DEMING, 
School of Sight Singing, Ear Training , and 
Choral Music. European and original methods. 
Classes forming. Send for circular. 
402-3 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


CARL M. ROEDER, 
PIANIST, TEACHER OF MUSIC, 
Studio: 1110 Carnegie Hall. Residence: 697 East 
14tst Street, New York. 








MADAME 
EUGENE PAPPENHEIM, 


the celebrated Prima Donna, 
Voice Culture in all its branches. 
1or West 78th St., corner Columbus Ave., 
New York City. 


BRUNO HUHN, 


Piano Lessons and the training of accompanists. 
To Vocalists—Répertoire, Style and Finish. 
58 West Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York City. 








CAROLINE MIHR HARDY, 
DRAMATIC SOPRANO. 
81a Keap Street, Brooklyn, New York. 


A. J. GOODRICH, 

PERSONAL OR CORRESPONDENCE LES. 
INS HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, 

COMPOSITION, ORCHESTRATION AND 

PRACTICAL MUSICIANSHIP. 


Author of “Analytical Harmony,” 
Interpretation,” “Complete Music Analysis,’ y 
thetic Counterpoint,” “New Method of Memoriz- 


ng. 
‘80 St. Nicholas avenue, New York. 


Mrs. W. E. BEARDSLEY, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO. 
Pouch Gallery, Brooklyn, New York 





“Theory of 
’ “Syn- 





Studio: 


MME. ANNA eae 
LYRIC SOPRANO 


Voice Culture and Artistic Singing. 
training for opera and oratorio, German, French 
and English songs, classical and modern. Home 
studio, 70 West Eighty-eighth street, New York. 


REBECCA MACKENZIE, 


SOPRANO, 
Soloist and in Song Recitals. 
Fred. O. Renard, Mgr., 444 Central Park West. 


im. OHRSTROM-RENARD 


Teacher of Voice and all its branches. Sole 
teacher of Rebecca Mackenzie and other singers 
now meeting with marked public approval. 

Residence-Studio: 444 Central Park West 


LILLIE MACHIN, 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 
Certificated pupil of Vannuccini. 
1203 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


MISS EMMA THURSBY, 
SOPRANO, 
Will receive a limited number of pupils 
Studio: esidence: 
605 Carnegie Hall. 34 Gramercy Park 
New York City. 


ues. EDMUND SEVERN, 


Vocal Instruction. 


EDMUND SEVERN, 


Violin Instruction. 





Thorough 























Studio: 131 West Fifty-sixth Street. 


Se HOFFMANN, soprano. 


Oratorio, Concerts, Festivals. 


498 3d Street, 
BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


MISS AMY RAY, 


Contralto. 


Oratorio, Recitals, Concerts, 


VOCAL. INSTRUCTION. 

















NEW W YORK. 


MAX DECSI, 


Vocat Sprsctauisr. 


Teacher of Anita Rio, Alice Nielsen, Siby! Soe 
mis, Ruby Shotwell Piper, Agnes Paul De La 
Paz, Dr. Ion Jackson, Julian Walker, Bertha 
Winslow Fitch and others now before the public. 


STUDIO: CARNEGIE HALL. 
Scottish Song Lecture-Recitals, 


Miss AMY MURRAY 


Applyto CHARLES EB. WARK. 
25 East 21st St., NEW YORK. 
Personal summer address, FINCASTLE, VA. 


Juuie RIVE-KING 


ADDRESS 


Knabe Hall, New York. 


TWO NEW SONGS 
LEWIS BROWNE. 


Py J. 

“THE DARK DAYS, MY DEARIE,” words by 
Fras L. Stastos. 
“MORS ET VITA,” text by Wu. F. CoLtine. 
Also just published the third and revised edition of 
the same com poser’s Third Mazurka for pisno. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Publishers. 
Cineinnat!.—New York—Chi cago. 


PARIS. 


SCHOOL FOR ACTING 
EMIL BERTIN, 


rer Régisseur de la Scéne de l'Opéra Comique. 
tage Practice. In Cast. 
41 rue des Martyrs, Paris. 


LA VILLA VIOLETTE 
TROCADERO, 
22 rue Raynouard. Madame Fiessinger 


Assortment of rooms. Excellent table. Gardens. 
All facilities of "bus and tram, 


MLLE. KIKINA, 
PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 
Ancienne Eléve de MARCHESI, 





























too Avenue de Villiers, Paris. 

DELLE SEDIE, Paris. 
Pure Italian Method. Complete course. Stage 
Voice, lyric, declamation, language, sol 


»ractice. 

Rage. ensemble music, mise-en-scéne. 

Class and single lessons. 

Regular course, three years. Terms moderate. 
go rue St. Petersbourg 


BALDELLI, 


ITALIAN BARITONE, 
Théatre Royal, Madrid, Professeur de Chant. 


(Champs Elysées rue Euler, Paris 


Mme. J. VIEUXTEMPS, 
VOCAL PROFESSOR. 
Classes and Private Lessons. Placing and Mend 
ing of Tones. 25 rue de Tocqueville (Monceau) 


BCOLE LESCHETIZKY. 
PRIDA BISSLER, 


Pupil and authorized representative of 
PROP. LESCHETIZKY 
Brilliant Autograph Diploma. 
69 Avenue d’Antin, Champs Elysees, Paris. 


THE FRENCH LANGUAGE 
Rapidly, oot a correctly acquired b 
ON’S PRACTICAL SYSTEM 
yo ost free.) 
Private beenedll by M. D. Kimon, 
10 rue Cambon, Paris. 


Miss JULIA KLUMPKE, 


VIOLINISTE. 
Pupil of MM. Eugene Ysaye and G. Rémy. 
Concerts, Musicales, Lessons, Violin and Accom 
paniment. 10 rue Froidevaux. 


Mme. ROSINE LABORDE, 


PROFESSEUR DE CHANT. 


62 rue de Ponthien, 




















Paris. 





Mute. GRACE LEE HESS 
Supplementary Education. SCHOOL. 


French Language Obligatory. 





806 EAST 116th ST., NEW YORK. 


145 Avenue Victor Hugo, Paris. 








For sale and rent by 





The only really Improved Practice Instrument. 


THE TEKNIKLAVIER. 





VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 28-30 west 15th st., NEW YORK. 


Mrs, A. M. Virgil. 


BOSTON. 


STEPHEN TOWNSEND, 


BARITONE, SOLOIST AND TEACHER. 


BOSTON. 


CLARA E. MUNGER, 


TEACHER OF SINGING, 











153 Tremont Street, Boston. 

















177 Huntington Street, Boston 
- | _ 
Mme. EDWARDS, Mr. and Mrs. H CARLETON SLACK, 
| LYRIC SOPRANO. BASS-BARITONE 
VOICE CULTURE, | Recitals—Chamber Concerts—Society Musicales. 
Steinert Hall, Boston. | Studio: 131 Tremont Street, Boston 
CHARLES ALBION CLARK 
sR | ARK, 
PRISCILLA WHITE, | TEACHER OF PIANO, 
VOCAL TEACHER )RGAN AND HARMONY 
- 1494 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass 
Pierce Building, Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 





FAELTEN 
PIANOFORTE 


SCHOOL. 
CARL FAELTEN, Dirccter, 
30 Haatington Avcnac, 


Mme. SARGENT GOODELLE, 
LESSONS IN SINGING. 


Huntington Chambers, Boston 





JOHN JEWETT TURNER, 








— ae claas should examine these up to date works. 
Mue. GERTRUDE FRANKLIN, | ees cen nm Janmmas co. 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION. | 105 and 107 West 4th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





BARITONE. TEACHER OF SINGING BOSTON. 
372 Boylsteu Street, Boston, Mass he 
ARTHUR J. HUBBARD, — Simple pHethed of Modern Harmony, 
VOCAL TEACHER. _ a $ Practical Method for Beginners on the 
159 Tremont Street, | Pian® Price $1.00, are standard works. Musi- 
| 





1494 Tremont Street, Boston 





PENNSYLVANIA. 


OR. B. FRANK bag yg JR. 
WHAT TO DO AND HO 
SCHOOL OF VooaL Tronic, 101 South 


ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


Bass- Baritone. 
| 





Concerts and Recitals. Vocal Instruc- 
Coaching in Oratorio a Specialty 
Huntington Chambers, Boston. 


Oratorio, 
tion, 


Philed ja, Pa. 
Send for booklet, “ The Making of a Singer.” 








Miss ADAH CAMPBELL HUSSEY, 
CONTRALTO. 


Concert 


SCHOOL FOR PIANFORTE 
AND MUSICAL THEORY 


Mrs. CLARA A KORN, Director 
600 Springdale Ave., East Orange, N. J 


SOPRANO. 


CONCERT and ORATORIO, 
5 353 West 118th Street, 
NEW YORK 


Oratorio, 


Address: Care Oliver Ditson Co., Boston, Mass 








Director N. Y. Festival Chorus and Orchestra. 
Director Ocean Grove Musical Festiva's. 


CLARA WINSTEN 
SS TAL! ESEN MORGAN 


1s West 19th Street, New York 


LAWSON 


TENOR. 


BEATRICE F INE, Soprano, 


557 West 124th Street, NEW YORE. 





2611 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Telephone : 972 Riverside. 


DR. 
FRANKLIN 





’Phone: 656 Morningside. 





PERCY HEMUS, &:=_. 


BARITONE. 
Residence: 132 West 64th Street, New York. FREDERICK JOHNSON, Secretary, 112 Carnegie Hall 


MISS MARIE LOUISE TODD. 


reswence stuno: HOTEL, SAN REMO, 


SEVENTY-FOURTH STREET, CENTRAL PARK WEST. 





Circulars sent upon application. 


The Clavier QM) Piano Schoo 


A. K. VIRGIL, DIRECTOR 


Special Term fer Teachers and Players Beginning Monday, July 6th 


August 15th. Enrollment Day, 


SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER SESSION 
in New York City in the VIRGIL CLAVIER METHOD. 
For further particulars address CLAVIER HALL, 11 West 22d St., New York. 

















ending Saturday, 
Friday, July 3d, 





Peabody Co Conservatory of Music of Baltimore. 


HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director. 


The Great Musical Centre of the South. 
Staff of thirty eminent European and American 
Masters, including: 

Joha E. Barkworth, Alf-ed C.Goodwin, Ernest Hutcheson, 
Otis B. Boise, _ W.Ed. Heimendahi, Pietro Minetti, 
Howard Brockway, J.C. Yan Huls‘eyn, Emmanuel Wad, 














Circutags MaILep ow APPLiIcaTion, 
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ESTABLISHED 1823 








Chtckeriryg 


PIANOS 








Particular 
attention is 
called to the 


QUARTER GRAND 


STERLING Eanes 


High Standard of Construction. 


Made solely by 
CHICHERING & SONS 
791 Tremont Street, Boston * 






































OTTO WISSNER, 


Artistic Pianos, 
=" BROOKLYN, N. Ye 


New York, Newark, Jersey City, New Haven. 











EMERSON PIANO. 


120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON. 


A Piano adapted for Musicians, Teachers, Singers, Studios and Halls, “"szus""° 
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BERLIN, SCHOENEBERG, HAUPTSTRASSE, 20A. 
July 28, 1903 
HERE are unmistakable signs in the heavens probability have met with the same fate in Germany also, 
that peace will be struck between Berlin and if Wachtel, the famous tenor with the high C, had not 
Bayreuth or rather vice versa, before the day taken up the title role of “Le Postillon de Lonjumeau,” 


of the unveiling of the monument to Richard 
Wagner. It 
of affairs if 
tives were present at the dedication of the outward sign of 


would also be an anomalous state 


none of the nearest living rela 
homage erected to the memory of a great dead by a grate- 
ful posterity. 

What makes me conclude that things are moving in that 
direction is, first of all, the fact that Siegfried Wagner was 
last week. It is 
and did not find the 


true he 


n Berlin stopped here only for 


one day time even to see any of his 


oldest friends. Thus he informed the writer by letter from 


Jayreuth that he had been in Berlin for only one day, and 


that only in the course of a few weeks he expects to be 


here. So he was here, and he will return to Berlin, 
a token that 


Still more significant is the fact that now the combined 


back 


“something is doing.” 


monument and festival committees in the place of the usual 
puffs as their latest send out the 
“Mrs 


she 


bombastic preliminary 
Cosima 


had 


following communication to the press: 


Wagner, on the occasion of a conference has at 
£ 


Carlsruhe with Prof. Dr. Fritz Volbach, of Mayence, the 
composer of the festival hymn, declared to him that it 
seemed desirable that on the occasion of the unveiling 
ceremony only music by Wagner should be heard. The 


monument committee, now, as heretofore, endeavoring to 
act according to wishes uttered from Bayreuth regarding 
not lie outside of the 


the celebration, as far as they do 


sphere of the programs firmly decided upon, has now in 
agreement with the composer concluded to bring the hymn 
to performance on the occasion of the close of the festival 
at the grand popular concert arranged for at the Zoolog 
ical Garden.” 

These are certainly more than mere straws indicative of 
‘he direction from which the wind is blowing. It is per 
haps a little hard on Fritz Volbach to relegate to the Zoo 
logical Garden the festival hymn ordered of him and ex 
by for the 
of the monument, but in this Cosima Wagner is certainly 
should heard 


fe lici- 


pressly written him occasion of the unveiling 


right, that none but music by Wagner be 
Good 
tous composer as Volbach surely is, it 


during these august moments musician and 


would also seem 
doubtful to many whether he was really the party to have 
been chosen by the committee for the writing of the ded 
icatory hymn, and whether if anybody had to be commis- 
sioned for such a distinguished task, it would not naturally 
have had to be the most distinguished composer living 
today in Germany, which, of course, would and could have 
meant nobody but Richard Nevertheless, Prof 
Dr. Fritz Volbach’s hymn should have found a better place 


Strauss 


than upon the popular program in the Zoo. 
== = 
July 24 was the centenary birthday anniversary of the 
French Adolphe Charles Adam, the creator of 
the graceful opera “Le Postillon de Lonjumeau.”  Al- 
though it is only what the French call “musiquette,” a 


composer 


genuine Spieloper, as the Germans would say, it is in fact 
the only dramatic work which has carried Adam’s name 
as a composer over the entire civilized world. It is 
his best but his most popular opera, and just as Gounod 
to “Faust,” Mascagni to “Cavalleria Rusticana,” 
Humperdinck to “Haensel and Gretel,” Leoncavallo to 
“Pagliacci” their immortality, so does Adam owe to the 
“Postillion” that he is not yet on the eve of being for- 
gotten. Adam as a composer ranks far below Boieldieu, 
who was his teacher, and below Hérold and Auber, who 
were his contemporaries, and that therefore it is easily 
understood why, despite the success of this one comic 
opera, the “Postillion” (composed in 1836), and his great 
fertility as a composer, he should so soon have been for- 
gotten in his native town of Paris. He would in all 


not 


owes 





with which hero he shared the same career, for he ascend 


ed to operatic honors from a coachman’s box, and with 


his own glory will forever be coupled that of the com 
poser, Adolphe Adam 

It is a coincidence that also Boetel, the tenor who 
sang the part of the Postillion last Friday night at the 


Morwitz opera centenary anniversary gala perform 


ance, was likewise a coachman when a Hamburg con 


The high 
not pro- 


noisseur heard him sing and had him educated 
C this Chapelou gave out last Friday night wa 
duced without an effort, but it did not fall quite as flat as 
it was sung, because the audience was in a festive mood 
applaud rhe 
a degree similar to that of the out 
the an 


the genius of interpolated 


to anything and everything 


reached 


and ready 
enthusiasm 
temperature when, second act, episode 
doing to Adam 
Otherwise this performance had little that was exciting 


eS €& 


something better or more inter- 


side in 


homage was 


The papers, for want of 
write about, are replete with biographies and 
anecdotes of Adam 


the Frankiort Zeitung that, despite the assertion of several 


esting to 


Of value is the fact made known by 
writers that the Postillion had really existed, such a per 
The mayor of that 


festive city, upon inquiry by the musical litterateur Wilhelm 


sonage was unknown in Lonjumeau 


follows: 


Georg, of Brunswick, replied in translation as 

“Sir—The postillion of Lonjumeau by the name of Chape 
lou has never existed except in the imagination of the 
composer; but Adam composed his ‘Postillion’ in the 


Saulxcier, a little village 
kilometres 41 It is 
, 


verdure clad environment, that his ideas, so full 


at 
here 


neighborhood of Lonjumeau 


two stant from there, amidst a 


of fresh 


ness and life, came to him.” Some reminiscences pub 
lished in the Berlin Boersen Courier, and written by M 
Steuer, are of interest, as they contain facts which are not 
generally known or remembered. The Berlin premiére 
of “The Postillion” occurred on June 3, 1837, scarcely 
three-quarters of a year after the original performance at 
Paris, which took place on October 13, 1836 At the 


Royal Opera House here Mantius sang the title part, the 


exquisite Sophie Loewe (later Princess Lichtenstein) was 


the .Madelaine, Zschiesche the Bijou. The cast was an 
excellent one and the work proved a great success 
Ludwig Rellstab (then the first music critic of Berlin) 


Postillion” 


After that year 


Up to 1879 “The was 


given 107 times at the Royal Opera House 


prophesied full houses 


it was relegated to Kroll’s because, when Wachtel left the 
personnel of the royal theatre there was no other tenor 
who could take up the virtuoso part of the whip-cracking 
Postillion. 

So great was the success of “The Postillion” in Berlin 
that the Royal Opera House took up 1839 Adam's 
opera “Le Brasseur,” which had had its first Paris per 
formance 1838 This did 
“catch on.” In 1884 another attempt was made to revive 
this pretty but somewhat pretentious work 
Heinrich Ernst 


But it was “love’s labor lost,” and the opera 


in 


in novelty, however, not 


The amiable 


tenor impersonated dashingly the 


title part 


very 


soon disappeared again from the repertory 

Nevertheless, Adam was in Berlin persona gratissima 
He dedicated his ‘“Postillion” to King Frederick William 
III, and received from the monarch in recognition of the 
compliment a diamond ring. Adam in 1840 wrote an op- 
era for Berlin. Thus a French opera had its actual first 
performance on April 28, 1840, at the Berlin Royal Opera 
House. Its name was “Die Hamadryaden,” and it was 
a two act ballet opera, or rather an operatic ballet, for 
there was singing, dancing and dialogue in it. But the 
attempt to make this hybrid a go was just as little of 
a success as it proved in the case of Auber’s “Le Dieu et 





flowing gift of invention 
timent 
especially serve to bind together the solo and orchestra! 
episodes but are free from all striving after mere out- 


la Bayadére,” and although the critics praised the fine 
facture and general prettiness ol the musk and despite 
the fact that Paul Taglione had mounted piece “re 
gardless’ ind some of the bes were I e ca 
Die Hamadryaden” soon disappeared fro e repel 
tory, never to be heard « igalil rhe B R (Jpera 
afterward took up “Le Roi d’Yv« 844 G 
da” in 1851, and in the netic The Nur erg Do va 
taken up, all with comparat y Since 




















time Adam has disappeare: m the R Opera House 

repertory completely. While pe pose ‘ 

thus scored a lasting success only with o1 work [he 

Postillion,” as a ballet composer Ad e fortic 

on remained represented e Be Roy Opera 

House repertory w rec s t itous worl 

and they remained a success as long as the Berlin ballet 

itself was at its best, viz till into the eighties When 
began to dw ndle aow Adam's b € disappeared 
rhe first of these wa The Willy W having be 
brought out in Par n 184! Berlin premiére 
in 1843, and up to I886 w give here 1 ‘ " 
xty times. In 1849, during the period e great fe 

ale <« ers, Berlin saw for the f time ‘ ible a 
quatre,” with Grisi as ka. This balle I ‘ 
the repertory till 1875, during which time it was g ) 
less than fifty-six times. The grea hereographic n 
sical bijou was Adam’s “La belle fille de Gan n wi 
the spirituelle Danish dancer Lucilie Grahn took the 
title part, and which uy 885 w re gethe 
eighty times 
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Bruno Oscar Klein g Ww f t 
Godinne sur Meu Belg Y say 1 I 
great virtuoso is \ ( Kle 
New York compose ent prog I 
fiddle that he is invited i e Ww 
summer, so that he could g the young : 
Bruno Oscar, with Mrs. Kle é g é 
gaged passage for New Y I Lug a \ 
sailing from Hamburg De} 

—— S 

Of nov r Prof \ Nik W 
coming season of the B P 5 i 
Concerts Max Sch g Wit Song 
n which Ernest von P g f 
text, just as he did at | ‘ “ lew W 
ago proved one of the very few essful novelties prt 
duced at this year's ne 4 I i sfle1 
Ar bsolute novelty Vir t l Meéde 
Suite,” and a quasi novelty, alt g t been he 
Vienna, is Bruckner’s Nit Sy y Of work 
which will have their first hearing at t e concerts nex 
winter the advance notice I : k t 
Second Symphony, Tscha wsky’s “I pest d 7 d 
Symphony, Lis Ideal " z 
and two wind choirs by Ha 

=e eS 

Intendant Pras« W é 
Westens, announces a { f 
ing season Smetana’s oper D " ‘ be 
opening night's perfor I rthermors The Brol 
Jug,” by Jarno; “*¢ by Oscar 5 ; *Pierr 
(“L’Histoire d'un Pierrot’), by I I 
nides,” by Salvator the Italian x \ lat \ 

been done into German by L. Har é 
Dresden musical erateur I ew é é l 
grand operas, Mars I { Iva 
hoe”), and Meyerbe« \ W 
Theater de Westens 

— 4 

D Alfred (¢ s n K Y n New 
Bee en Letters Ww be n ge 
eral acclaim, has just off the pres B book 
bearing the title “Beet e! Pow I y 
the musical e ol our day nd in the urse f it the 
author takes occasion to draw original picture Bee 
thoven as an artist and a mat [ gest chapte 
f the book forms a dialogu out the splendor Be 
thoven’ character The |} k irthert 

abundance of xsthetical, etl d | | 1 
eS & 

\ new symphonic poem for violin and orchestt e! 
titled “Life a Dream,” the musical contents of wl re 
intended to bear reference to Calder s drama of the 
same title, has been composed by Dr. Otto Neitze hie 
gifted and versatile music critic o e ( yne Gazette 
pianist and pedagogue The novelty had its first ps 
formance at the last summer Symphony Concert at (¢ 
logne last week, under the direction of Generalmusik 
direktor Fritz Steinbach, and met witl nuch succes 
The work is said to show like all Neitzel’s « mp 
sitions, a most pronounced originality of the musical 
ideas, and more still than in his rmer works a freshly 


permeated with warmth of set 


It is replete with recherché modulations 
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ward effect. The leading motives employed in this sym- 
phonic poem are meant for the oracle, the eagle, the 
dream and the representation of love as contained in 
Calderon’s drama. Willy Hess, who on this occasion 
played for the last time at the Guerzenich in Cologne 
before he enters upon his London engagement, performed 
the difficult and volumineus violin solo part with admir- 
able technic and great suavity as well as beauty of tone. 
Ste 


> 


Waldemar von Baussnern has been engaged by Gen- 
eralmusikdirektor Fritz Steinbach as first teacher of com- 
position, orchestration and orchestral score playing at 
the Cologne Conservatory, in place of Prof. Arno Klef- 
fel, who retires. 


Lilli Lehmann will give a concert at the Salzburg 
Theater on August 3 in conjunction with her pupil, the 
baritone Franz Egenieff, and Prof. Reinhold L. Herman, 
the proceeds of which are intended for the Mozarteum. 

= << 

The operation, not opera hall, of Prof Buedinger at the 
Vienna People’s Hospital in the surgical divisions has 
among its “hospitants” one who excites the interest of 
the physicians. One watches this lady who, with all signs 
of concentrated attention for her studies close by the side 
of the professor, follows all his explanations about pa- 
tients and operations with riveted interest, at the same 
time lending services, such as are usually done by other 
hospital servants, with a willing hand. This lady is Mrs. 
Laura Hilgermann, the well known member of the Vienna 
court opera personnel, who intends to become a regular 
student of medicine, without, however, giving up her pro- 
fession as an opera singer. 


a << 
—— = 


Among iast week’s callers at THe Musica Courter’s 
Berlin office was Mrs, Carrie Eylau, née Lount-Tyson, 
formerly of New York, now of Berlin, and Dr. Frank L. 
Todd, of Pittsburg, Pa., with Mrs. Todd, née Ida Kleber, 
whose father was the head of the well known piano house 
of that name in the Smoky City. O. F. 


BAUER AND CASALS. 


ERE are some Rio Janeiro notices of Harold Bauer 


and Pablo Casals: 

The second concert of these artists was a true artistic feast, and 
was the oc®sion of numerous and repeated ovations on the part 
of the audience. * * * The Variations, by Boéllmann, were inter- 
preted by the greatest master of the ’cello who has ever come to 
Brazil—Pablo Casals. The effect of this composition in his hands 
was indescribable, and the greatest enthusiasm was provoked, a just 
tribute to this impeccable artist, who is able to transmit to the 
scul of his listeners every nuance of his finely strung and emo- 
tional temperament Harold Bauer was well advised to include 
Beethoven's “Sonata Appassionata” in his program, and this work 
revealed to the full his great powers as pianist and interpreter. 
From the moment that he commenced the first theme one felt the 
mysterious visions and the fantastic scenes of an unknown world 
evoked by his art. In the andante Mr. Bauer expressed the ineffable 
serenity, the elevation of the soul in contemplation of infinite gran 
deur, and in the finale he gave us the sensation of a stormy ocean 
of passion. * * The performance of this sonata was an eloquent 
and brilliant testimony of the exceptional gifts of Mr. Bauer, not 
only as a virtuoso, but also as an artist of the greatest poetic 
realism.—Jornal do Commercio, June 28. 


Magnificent—the second concert given last night by the illustrious 
artists, Harold Bauer and Pablo Casals. The fine program, which 
included the works of Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Boéllmann, Chopin, 
Liszt and Saint-Saéns, was rewarded throughout by immense ap 
plause, whether it was Harold Bauer interpreting with the greatest 
poetry and brilliancy or Pablo Casals ravishing the hearts of his 
hearers with his soulful tones.—A Tribuna, Rio de Janeiro, June 28. 


Pablo Casals made a profound impression, and the last notes of 
the Variations were drowned in the burst of applause that followed, 
showing that the public had recognized the elevated style and 
broad conception which he gave to this fine work 

Harold Bauer gave a fine performance of the sonata and was 
obliged, after an astonishing execution of Liszt’s Rhapsody, where 
delicacy, force and brilliancy were equally remarkable, to return to 


the piano to play an encore which was received by renewed out- 
bursts of enthusiasm.—O Paiz, Rio de Janeiro, June 28. 


Harold Bauer is a pianist who combines with purity of tone and 
technic the greatest perfection of finish and style. His pianissimo 
tones are amazing, and the results are obtained by the more natural 
means without ever striving after effect. Bauer gave an admirable 
rendering of the “Sonata Appassionata”’ and played with rare deli- 
cacy the, Etude in A flat by Chopin. After the Rhapsody by Liszt, 
which was performed in a manner as extraordinary for brilliancy 
as for delicacy, the enthusiasm of the audience reached the utmost 
limits. 

Pablo Casals possesses great power, perfect intonation and finish, 
and brings forth from the ’cello the utmost amount of tone that 
this instrument is capable of yielding. He played the Variations 
by Boélimann very finely, and gave a delicious interpretation of the 
two pieces by Saint-Saéns, “Le Cygne” and Allegro Appassionata 
Gazetta de Noticias, Rio de Janeiro, June 28. 








CONCERT AT RALEIGH,[{N. C. 


HE grand festival concert, given in the Academy of 
Music, Raleigh, N. C., July 28, by the summer 
school chorus and orchestra, under the directorship of 
Wade R. Brown, was an undoubted success. With only 
ten hours rehearsal, the chorus sang six difficult choruses, 
three from standard works of world wide merit and fame. 
The soloists were Miss Mary C. Ewell, Mr. Tupman, Mr. 

Dunbar and Mr. Brockman. 

The concert came to a brilliant close with the “‘Halle- 
lujah Chorus,” all the audience standing. 

Congratulations poured in upon Mr. Brown from all 
sides, and it seems that a real foundation has been laid 
for much greater things in the future. 

The chorus was composed of Mesdames W. O. Allen, 
L. W. Bagley, Ashby Lee Baker, E. H. Baker, W. K. 
Bond, J. E. Brown, Grace Battis Brown, A. B. Galloway, 
R. T. Gowan, Palmer Jerman, Ir., E. E. Kephart, J. C. 
Massee, Wiley Rhodes, Estey Sigmon, J. J. Thomas, J. 
H. Weathers, H. E. Woodside, Norma Howie Wysong; 
Misses Anna Abernathy, Mary Jones Arrington, Lillian 
Claire Askew, Mary W. Askew, Kate Bagley, Bessie St. 
C. Bates, Isabelle C. Bland, Margaret V. Braswell, Loula 
Hall Briggs, Lucy Brooks, Rose C. Broughton, Mary N. 
Broughton, Mildred C. Brown, Eliza Taylor Busbee, 
Maude Lee Castlebury, Mattie C. Castlebury, Carrie 
Cronenburg, Elizabeth Crosland, Alma Irene Crabtree, 
Ellee E. Dicks, Sadie C. Duncan, Mary H. Duncan, Ellen 
M. Durham, Lalla Ellington, Nannie V. Ellison, Lillian 
Ferrall, Ruth Foster, Nina Watson Green, Minnie Gris- 
som, Maude Gurley, Mary O. Graham Eleanor W. 
Hance, Emma Hance, Margaret B. Harris, Clyde Harri- 
son, Mattie A. Higgs, Jessamine Higgs, Elizabeth Hol- 
man, Bertha Holman, MyraHunter, Pawnee Jones, Annie 
Spencer Jones, Emma Johnson, Bessie Kendrick, Evelyn 
Byrd Lawrence, Alice L. Love, Annie Lewis, Mary R. 
Mackay, Kate Magness, Mary V. Marsh, Moselle F. 
Means, Daisy Moring, Pauline Myrtle Muse, Jessie W. Page, 
Ly] Parrish, Minnie I. Quinn, Roberta Maie Phillips, Veva 
Phillips, Ebie Roberts, Ivey Roberts, Eugenia Roberts, 
Mary S. Smedes, Helen M. Smedes, Lena Taylor, Lizzie 
Z. Terrell, Sallie P. Tucker, Margaret Turner, Rosa B. 
Westray, Frances Womble, Bessie Wyatt, Daisie W. 
Young, Anna M. Taylor; Charles V. Albright, E. H. 
Baker, W. Furman Betts, A. O. Bray, W. A. Cooper, 
J. M. Edwards, A. M. Hanff, Sherwood Haywood, Wil- 
liam Heller, W. H. Hood, H. oe N. H. McLeod, 
>. W. Newcomb, Geo. T. Norwood, A. Parker, Sam- 
uel Parish, R. M. Phillips, Joe atid Isham Richard- 
son, Wiley Rhodes, Herbert O. Sink, J. H. Smith, J. F. 
Underwood, Carey A. Upchurch, C. P. Wharton and 
S. M. Young. 

Wade R. Brown, conductor; Miss Adeline V. Mce- 
Arthur, accompanist. 

The orchestra was composed of Helen Smedes, Mar- 
garet Braswell, Hattie Johnson, James Thomas, V. C. 
Royster, C. J. Brockmann, W. A. White, J. D. Turner, 
A. J. Thomas, J. W. Cheek, Wilbur Royster, C. B. Hart 
and Miss McArthur. Chas. J. Brockmann, conductor. 






NORMA ROCCA’S CONCERT. 





ea)LLE. NORMA ROCCA, the young California 
mezzo soprano, was heard at a concert at 
Loring Opera House, Riverside, Cal., Mon- 
day evening, June 29, and judging from the 
local critics the singer scored a highly bril- 
liant success. The concert was arranged in honor of Mlle. 
Rocca. In a previous edition THe Musica Courier pub- 
lished a sketch and portrait of this young singer. Her 
musical education was finished in Italy under the best 
masters. Both as an operatic artist and concert singer the 
foreign critics wrote in warm praise of Mlle. Rocca. 

The following extended report refers to the recent con- 
cert at Riverside: 

It was something more than a friendly reception that greeted 
Norma Rockhold, now known in the musical world as Norma 
Rocca, at the Loring Theatre last evening. It was an ovation to her 
talents as a vocalist that any artist might have been proud to receive. 
Her friends came to welcome back to Riverside one who stood high 
in social and musical circles, but they departed full of enthusiasm 
for the brave girl who had gone abroad to study the art she loved 
and by hard work and diligent perseverance had made a success 
granted to but few. Much had been told of her work, but it was 
a revelation to her friends and all who were present to listen to her 





voice, that sent out such pure, liquid notes, true and rich, whether 
in the lower register or in its higher tones, for she has developed a 
range that is difficult to place, retaining the depth and organ- 
like tones of the contralto and reaching far upward to the clear 
bell notes of the soprano in the upper register. Her notes of great- 
est volume are rich and full, filling the theatre auditorium with 
grand music, 

The four years of absence have been devoted to indefatigable and 
conscientious work, and the result shows that it was under one of 
the best teachers who may well feel proud of his pupil, as all River 
side is, of one who went out from among us and returns, not only 
with words of praise from the great critics of the Old World, but 
with the opportunity to win the highest laurels in her native land 
and bring the critics of the New World around her in admiration 
for her talents to give her further and greater musical honors. She 
has laid a good and solid foundation for her work, and her future 
will be a series of splendid achievements. 

The theatre was filled to the doors, and scores of chairs were 
placed in the foyer for those who failed to find place in the regular 
seating capacity of the house. Riverside audiences have been 
noted as coldly critical at concerts, but the first number on a most 
excellently arranged program, “Ave Maria,”” by the string quartet— 
the Misses Dyer, Baldwia, Rockhold and Moon—broke the ice, if 
ther: was any, and from that point the audience was a most en- 
thusiastic one, recalling each number on the program till the finale. 
This was followed by an excellent piano solo by Mrs. T. R. Grif- 
fith, an then came the first number by Norma Rocca, and her 
appearance was all that the most petted and féted prima donna 
could desire, many of the audience rising to their feet to greet and 
welcome home the wanderer. Al! anxiety was set at rest after the 
first few strains of “With Me,” and her success was assured with 
the musical circles of Riverside. On her return from Europe Norma 
brought her sister a very valuable violin, and the next number was 
a solo on this instrument by Bonnie Rockhold that was given a 
well deserved recall. As Carmen, Norma Rocca pitted her powers 
against one of the great Carmens of the age, and came off triumphant, 
the delicate shading and bril'iant execvtion making this, in the 
minds of many, the gem of the evening. D. D. Gage is seldom 
heard in concert here, but would be most welcome if his excellent 
tenor voice was heard oftener. A_ selection from “Barbiere de 
Seville” was charmingly sung by Norma Rocca, and by request 
the last number of the program was changed to a costume scene 
from “Cavalleria Rusticana” that gave an excellent illustration of 
her powers in opera, the singing and dramatic force being most 
satisfactory. As she concluded and returned for the recall, as the 
audience remained seated, the singer went to the piano and accom- 
panied herself to the best of all songs and one very appropriate to 
the occasion, “Home, Sweet Home.” 

The accompanists of the evening were Miss Mae Heller and Miss 
Mary Roe, both of whom did excellently, and Miss Heller favored 
the audience with a piano solo that was a feature of the evening 
Her execution and expression mark her as a pianist of more than 
usual merit even among those who are called great by the musical 
critics. She has a brilliant future before her on her favorite instru- 
ment. But there is one number that must be mentioned with espe 
cial favor, and that is the violin solo by Miss Dyer, one of the 
sweetest in tone and most artistic in execution this charming young 
lady has ever given in Riverside, 

The patronesses of the concert, to whom great praise is due for 
the success of the evening, were Mrs. J. J. Hewitt, Mrs. F. A. 
Miller, Mrs. C. H. Low, Mrs. L. C. Waite, Mrs. Matthew Gage, 
Mrs. W. W. Roblee, Mrs. E. R, Skelley, Mrs. A. J, Everest, Mrs. 
Robert L. Bettner, Mrs. G. N. Reynolds, Mrs. C. C. Hurd, Mrs 
N. P. J. Button.—The Riverside Enterprise, June 30, 1903. 
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HE opera season which is just over has per- 
haps been one of the least eventful of recent 
years. It opered well with three of the finest 
performances of “The Ring,” under Dr. 
Richter, that have ever been given in this 
country, and we felt that if omly the level 

then reached were maintained the season would be 
of exceptional interest, even though the repertory con- 


of the old familiar operas which do duty 
But the 


sisted entirely 


year after year at Covent Garden level was not 


maintained, ind the excellence ol tl e periormances of 
“The Ring” only accentuated the shortcomings of the 
rest of the seasor Once the cycles were over we re 
turned to the customary round of “Tannhatiser, “Lohen 


‘Carmen,” 
“Tris- 


grin,” “Faust,” “Romeo,” “Rigoletto” and 


with occasional performances of “Aida,” “Othello, 





tan,” “Die Meistersinger,” “Nanon,” “Don Giovanni,” 
“Il Barbiere” and “Lucia.” A familiar enough bill of fare 
in all conscience, and one that has done duty at every 
Covent Garden season for many years past 

Only twice has the monotony been relieved. The gala 
performance in honor of President Loubet’s visit, how- 
ever, successful though it was, was of social rather than 
musical interest, and if M. Missa’s new opera “Mague 
lone,” the novelty of the season, had never been 
produced at all we should not have lost much. I dealt 
with this opera ar some length last week and do not pro- 
pose to revert to it, especially as we are not very likely 


to hear it again 


=e & 


be 


inflicted 


If “Maguelone” was the best novelty could 


found, perhaps it is as well that no others were 


upon us But surely something might have been attempt 
master- 


There 


ed in the way of reviving some of those many 


pieces which are in danger of being forgotten 


but this project 
I 

that 

not 


f giving us a Mozart cycle, 
Mozart opera 
No doubt it is 
in these days to find singers who can do justice to Mo 


was some talk 
to 
been played is “Don Giovanni.” 


came nothing, and the only has 


easy 
zart’s music. But surely it would be well worth while to 
for the majority of Mozart's operas 
| the 


attempt such a cycle, 


are, unfortunately, little but names to rising genera 


Yet be 


complete if he does not know his Mozart through and 


tion no music lover’s education can considered 


through. Gluck is another composer who is invariably 


neglected at Covent Garden, while we should also not be 


at all sorry to see a revival of Goetz’s “Taming of the 
Shrew,” though it cannot be denied that the opera house 
is rather large for this delightful opera. Even an occa 


sional sample of Donizetti or Meyerbeer would be a wel 








come change in the hackneyed round which we are com- 


pelled to endure year after year. We were mercifully 


spared one threatened revival, that of “Philémon et 
3aucis,” but we would even have borne that without a 
murmur if the other revivals of which there was some 
talk, among them being one of “Figaro,” had come to 
pass 

The standard of the performances, always excepting 


those of “The Ring,” has been very much that of previous 


years, and many of them, as is always the suffered 





from lack of adequate rehearsal. The princi success of 
the season has undoubtedly been scored by Fraulein Ter 
nina, who has seemed a greater artist than ever tl year 
Everything that she did has been magnificently done, and 
there was general lamentation when she left London Phe 
ranks of the tenors have been better filled than was the 


Herr Knote, Herr Kraus and Herr Anthes 
in the Wagnerian operas; M. Alvarez in the French operas 


case last year 








and Signor Bonci in those of the Italian scl | 
won laurels for themselves and have proved th 

once more to be capable singers and fine artists have 
had, too, the usual galaxy of stars, among them being 
Madame Melba and Madame Calvé, who have appeared in 
all their favorite parts. Among the bass« M. Journet 
has particularly distinguished himself this year and has 
shown himself to be an artist of rare powers. The lead 
ing baritones of the season, Anton Van Rooy, M. Renaud 
and Signor Scotti, are all, of course, tried favorites and 
have shown long ago that they fully deserve their popu 
larity. Of the débutantes, Madame Blauvelt scored a 
decided success in “Carmen,” while Mlle. Barrient: 


themselves clever 


and Fraulein Wedekind have proved 
coloratura singers 
= = 


4 word of special praise is due to the stage manager 
Frank Neilson, to whose efforts so much of the success of 
the cycles of “The Ring” was due. In dealing with th« 
many very difficult problems set by Wagner he showe 


himself to be a man of infinite resource and he triumphed 


in a truly remarkable manner where many other stag 


managers have failed It is very satisfacte 


that we shall have a further opportunity ippreciating 
his work next year, when “The Ring” will be repeated 
under Dr. Richter’s direction. It is also rumored that 
the famous conductor will take charge of performances 
of “Tristan” and “Die Meistersinger” and, if the report 
be true, we may hope for exceedingly interesting result 
eS <= 

Though the doors of Covent Garden are cl ysed for the 

presefit they will not remain shut for long. Messrs. Frank 


Rendle and Neil Forsyth announce that by arrangement 


a five weeks’ 


The sea 


with the Moody-Manners Opera Company 
season of opera in English will begin August 24. 
son of last year was a pronounced success and everyone 
will be glad to hear that it is to be repeated, for there is 
undoubtedly room for opera in English. The first venture 


and there 


was, of course, largely experimental was some 
room for improvement, notably in the case of the orchestra, 
which was not always quite equal to the de 
mands made wpon it by the more ntricate Wag 
ner scores This year, however, the orchestra has 
been reinforced by some thirty members of the 
orchestra which has been playing during the grand 
opera season and, under the conductorship of Messrs 
Eckhold, Walter Meyrowitz and Frewin, it ought to acquit 
itself admirably The list of the sopranos includes the 
names of Mlle. Zelie de Lussan, Mme Alice Esty, Mme 
Fanny Moody and Mme. Blanche Marchesi, all of whom 
are, of course, well known already in opera. The list of ten 
ors is headed with the name of Louis Arens, who has sung 


in Wagnerian operas at the 


O'Mara, who scored 


grand opera season; Joseph 


a considerable success at the English 


season of last year, and Mr. MacLennan, while Mr. Man 
ners will, of course, be the principal bass 
tT 

The repertory will include Siegfried” and “Tristan,’ 
besides such old friends as “Tannhaiiser,” “Faust,” “Lohen 
grin,” “Romeo, Maritana,” and “The Bohemian Girl 
[he feature of the season will be the production of the 
new opera “The Cross and the Crescent,” with which Colin 
McAlpin recently won the £250 prize offered by Charl 
Manners for the best opera by a British composer rhe 





enterprise displayed by this company is most commendable 
and everyone will join in wishing the venture success 
 & 

It is evident from the pre spectus which has just been 
pt ed that Professor Kruse will pay more attention to 
t e talent at h forthcoming series of Saturday and 
Me y poy lar concerts nwa the cas¢ last year At 
present nothing is said about the work 1 it is pro 
posed to perform, but among the singers will be Miss 
Muriel Foster, Miss Agnes Nicholls, Frederic Austin and 
Frar Harford, while tl list of pianists includes the 
narne of Miss Fanny Davies Miss Tora Ewass Miss 
Margaret Wild, Eugen d’Albert, Leonard Borwick, Her 
bert Fryer, Percy Grainger (a very clever young Austra 

ut nd Frederic Lamond. Other well known performers 
W will appear are Dr. The Lierham1 Prof. Johann 
Messchaert, Raimund von zur Miihlen, Madame Carren 
Vladimir de Pachmann, Georg Schumann, and Jean 
Gerardy, while the Grinson Quartet and Société des In 
struments Anciens will also take part in the concerts. Al 


together, the series promises to be of exceptional interest 


ZARATHUSTRA 
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HI Parsifal” costumes made by Alexander Blaschke 
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n Vienna before they are sent to New York for the per 
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Equipment for a 
Teacher of Harmony. 





BY LOVIS M. HVBBARD. 





[Read at the Asheville Meeting of the 


Part I. 


HE caption of this paper may, perhaps, arouse 
visions of blackboards, chalk, tables and 
chairs, but, about the desirability of such para 
phernalia, it may well be left to the emergen- 
cies of occasions to decide. 

The two kinds of equipment which occurred 
to me to be susceptible of discussion were, first, a certain 
mental endowment of a teacher of harmony, and, second- 
y, the text book to be used. 

A teacher of harmony should cultivate close observa- 
tion of his pupils, and endeavor to acquire a clear percep- 
tion of the workings of their minds: That he must pos- 
sess a thorough knowledge of his subject goes without 
lso, do the possession of patience and other 





Saying, as, 
qualities desirable in a good pedagogue of any kind. But 


4 


the careful observation and close following of the peculiar 
workings of the pupil's mind is a point too often lost 
sight of by the otherwise well equipped teacher, and 
unlooked for results are liable to occur. 

It has sometimes happened that pupils, after a year or 
more of study of harmony, with excellent teachers and 
composers of music, have come to me, as well as to 
others, with only the most vague idea of the first and 
simplest principles of the subject. And who knows but 
some of my pupils have gone from me with the same 
deficiencies, though, | assure you, I do not wish to think 
so 

The usual, most obvious cause of this failure, is the 
inability of the student to grasp the fundamental idea of 
the progression of voices and their interdependence upon 
one another. 

When once the pupil has clearly comprehended the na- 
ture of parallel fifths and octaives, it seems as if the 
battle had been more than half won, and it is often the 
failure, on the part of the teacher, to perceive the lack 
of this comprehension, by his pupils, that causes all of his 

ibsequent efforts of instruction to fall, like seed, upon 

ony and unfertile soil. 

One of my most recent harmony students, after having 
studied the subject elsewhere, for a whole year, without 
grasping, perfectly, this fundamental principle, suddenly 
perceived it, as early as her second lesson with me. With 
somewhat regretful tone in her voice she exclaimed: 


‘Why have my teachers of harmony thrown such clouds 
of darkness about them, like cuttle fish.” This remark in 
itself is sufficient to show that this was not a dull person. 

But one cannot always meet with such appreciation, as, 
for example, another recent pupil complainingly said: 
“How can you know so much? If you tell me another 
thing I shall leave you.” I am proud to say she left me 

The driver of a flock of sheep soon finds that by vig- 
ilance in watching for the loop holes in fences and hedges 
by the wayside, and by heading off the leader of the 
flock, in time, he can save himself much trouble, though, 
frequently, at the cost of lively scrambling. 

In my efforts to lead a pupil’s mind into a perception 
of the progression of voices, and their interdependence, I 
have sometimes felt just like a driver of sheep: It takes 
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close watching to keep the pupil's ideas from going off 
at a tangent. 

rhe attentive teacher must so closely watch the develop- 
mtne of his pupil's ideas that not one of them may sud- 
denly dart through a tempting and easy looking aperture 
in the mental hedges, and lead a whole flock of ideas 
astray, to go wandering aimlessly about, and _ lose 
precious time. 

When once the leading idea of progression of voices is 
firmly established the remainder of the task is sure, if not 
easy. Any average mind may be sure of mastering the 
principles of harmony, after it has once grasped this main 
idea of progression of voices, the rest is merely a matter 
of time and close attention. It is as much the key to the 
subject, as is the multiplication table the key to the 
mastery of arithmetic. 

It is sometimes necessary to present the idea of simul- 
taneous progression of voices, in parallel, contrary and 
oblique motion, in several different ways, and many times 
repeated, before the pupil grasps the idea, simple though 
it be. ‘Ihe average mind conceives of harmony as so 
many chunks of well sounding chords, without any logical 
connection. Though, as far as that is concerned, the 
average mind is not very logical in anything. 

Part II 

The lack of satisfactory text books may, perhaps, be the 
reason, on the part of some teachers of harmony, for dis 
carding their use altogether, but this is a mistake because 
even a poor text book gives the young student a constant 
manual for reference and comparison that he can ill af 
ford to be without, and no single fountain of human wis 
dom can take the place of a text book unless it be con 
stantly on tap and available to the pupil, which is, of 
course, impracticable, as such human springs of wisdom 
must be attending to various other duties. 

In selecting a text book choose the easiest. 

This proposition sounds simple, but it is not so simple 
after all, depending largely upon the point of view. To 
the beginner, for instance, the text book appears easiest 
which teaches least, but the experienced student knows 
that the easiest work is the one that teaches most, provided 
it presents the subject in a reasonably lucid and concise 
manner. Just as that teacher of piano makes it easiest for 
his pupil to climb the ladder of attainment who treats the 
subject of technic most exhaustively and _ intelligently, 
though the reverse of this treatment would seem to the 
pupil, for the time being, to be the easier, as well as more 
musical. 

Any subject to be grasped easily must be grasped thor 
oughly ; then, all is comparatively child’s play, and the dif 
ficulty of attainment vanishes. 

I have not examined all the good text books, and am 
not seeking the task of doing so, but of those few works 
with which I am more or less familiar, that on ‘The 
| heory and Practice of Tone Relations,” by Dr. Goetschius, 
seems best to correspond to my idea of the easiest text 
book because it teaches most. This book has rather re 
cently come into my hands, and I am, therefore, unpre 


pared to give my opinion upon it as a whole, but I sin 






cerely wish that, for the sake of clearness and simplicity, 
the following characteristics were not present in such an 
admirable production. 

To begin with, Goetschius, in his second lesson, giv2s an 
example which, if carried out as directed, would require 
the use of a triple flat. This seems needlessly disconcert- 
ing to the beginner, who has never heard of a triple flat, 
and who never will hear of one again. Of course the 
initiated would know how to treat this request for a 
diminished second, founded upon either G flat, A fiat, 
C flat or D flat to make it come into the range of an 
impracticable theory, but I prefer Jadassohn’s simple state- 
ment that “diminished seconds are not employed in build- 
ing up chords.” 

Many of the best text books have been written by 
foreigners, and translated into English by persons without 
a good working knowledge of the use of prepositions. 
Likewise, when I first read Goetschius’ caution against 
“the repetition of a chord from an unaccented beat to an 
accented one,” and the further explanation, in parenthesis, 
“over an accent,” my confusion of mind caused by this use 
of prepositions was such that, I fear, I would not have at 
once discovered that his meaning was a chord upon an 
unaccented beat should not be repeated at an accented 
beat, if I had not already been familiar with the fact 
stated with this unusual use of prepositions. 

Part III. 

However, these are small matters which detract but lit- 
tle from this valuable work and call for no particular 
comment, but there is at least one point in this book which 
seems to be open to discussion, and that is the treatment 
of the triad upon the leading tone as simply “an incom 
plete dominant seventh chord.” 

I would not object at all to this proposition if better rea 
sons than the ones given could be shown. 

Take Goetschius’ first reason, for example, that “be 
cause this triad contains the leading tone it must there- 
fore be a dominant triad.” This is no more a reason for 
calling it a dominant triad than it would be for calling 
the mediant triad a dominant triad, for it also contains 
the leading tone, and would have identically the same rea 
son for being called a dominant triad as the triad on the 
seventh degree of the diatonic scale would have. It is 
but necessary to recognize the tendency of such a reason, 
and its final conclusions, to perceive it to be as much of 
a non-sequitur, as the reason of the Chinaman for giving 
but five tones to the scale, because, forsooth, there are 
but five fingers on the hand. 

[he comparison, indeed, is very well, but the conclu- 
sion does not necessarily follow 

The second reason given for considering the leading 
tone triad as an incomplete dominant seventh chord, 
“that its harmonic movements coincide in every respect 
to those of the complete chord of the dominant seventh,” 
Goetschius himself seems to contradict, on the same 
page of his book, when he says: “The second inversion 
of this triad is treated like any other six-four chord.” 

Now, as the dominant seventh chord, in any of its in 
versions, is not, necessarily, treated exactly like any other 
six-four chord, this fact alone shows a dissimilarity to the 
triad on the leading tone, which, in its second inversion, 
is treated like any other six-four chord. In spite of their 
other points of resemblance this one of non-resemblance 
is sufficient to show a slightly dissimilar character. 

With one of the author’s reasons a non-sequitur, and 
the other contradicted by himself, I cannot, until better 
reasons have been shown, cease to regret that this point 
of view has been insisted upon by Dr. Goetschius, whose 
productions I so genuinely admire. And when, after 
having followed this course of argument through the re 
maining discord harmonies, and.come, at last, to find 
that, according to the scientifically accurate theory of the 
natural scale, a chord which is the parent of the tonic 
triad, itselfi—the familiar and hard worked sub-dominant 
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chord—has utterly lost its entirely respectable and inde- 


pendent character, and become a mere satellite of the 
second dominant triad, which, to use, again, a figure of 
speech, is but the grandchild of the tonic triad, and, 


therefore, not so nearly related to the tonic as is the 
parent sub-dominant harmony, one’s prejudice, if not his 
reason, must rebel. 

Nevertheless, I am compelled to confess that this man- 
of chords tends greatly to 
not be just 


ner of treating the 
simplify the rules of harmony, 
as well to point out their analogy, 


independent identity? 


identity 
would it 
without denying their 


but 


Part IV 


Then, again, Dr. Goetschius refers, later on in his 
work, to the scale of C major as a “natural scale,” mean 
ing a scale with neither sharps nor flats in the signature 

This is surely unpardonable, because the whole struc 
ture of his work has been built up on the idea that the 
natural scale is that series of tones derived from the 
strongest harmonic overtone of any given tone as a basis, 
and then, again, this same harmonic overtone to the first 


harmonic overtone, and so on, until this succession of per 


fifth chromatic 





fect fifths reaches a point where a perfect 
ally interferes with a certain tone (the sub-domiur 
from which the basic, or tonic, tone itself must, in the 
nature of a perfect fifth, have been derived, when the 
series stops 

From these seven tones (of course not including the in 
terfering tone, but including the one from which the basi 
tone itself is derived as perfect fifth) the diatonic scale is 
formed by placing them into juxtaposition, not according 
to their nearness of relationship, as in the natural scale 





but according to the nearness of the number of ch 
vibrations of each tone 

Furthermore, as the tonic tone in the natural scale seems 
thus to be derived from the subdominant tone, in like 
manner as is the dominant derived in its turn from the 


tonic, it would seem to prove a nearer relationship between 
t 


subdominant and tonic than that between the second dom 
inant and tonic, the contrary of which Goetschius seeks 
to establish. In the natural scale the subdominant is as 
near to the tonic on the one side as the dominant is on 
the other, and this would seem to argue an equally near 
relationship of the subdominant and dominant to the toni 
and show the second dominant just one degree further 
removed than either of them in its relationship to t 
tonic tone 

In closing I take the liberty to leave the subject for a 


moment to ask: 


Would not this, at least, nearly equal relationship of sub 


dominant and dominant to the tonic, according to the nat 
ural scale; also scientifically explain the sfactory 
nature of the ancient form of close, the plagal cadence, 





and make it seem almost as authentic as the close through 
the dominant? 

I have said “nearly equal relationship,” and “almost as 
authentic,” because, while the distance from tonic to sub 
dominant, and from tonic to dominant in the natural scale, 
s the same, yet the fact that four perfect fifths follow the 
dominant, and not one perfect fifth precedes the subdom 
inant within the limits of this scale, would seem to argue 
a greater ethical relationship between tonic and dominant 
than that between tonic and subdominant. As the tonic 
has five related tones within the scale in the direction of 
the dominant, and only one in the direction of the sub 
dominant, a stronger relationship is, therefore, indicated by 
force of numbers toward the dominant 

In this connection it is interesting to note that the first 
perfect fifth above the highest note of the natural scale 
(taking C as tonic) is the distinguishing tone of the near 


est diatonic scale in sharps (G major), just as the perfect 
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fifth immediately preceding the lowest tone of this natural 
scale gives the distinguishing tone of the nearest diatonic 
flats (F 


scale in major). 


CHEVALIER LIEBLING’S SUCCESS. 


HE Chevalier Georg Liebling is enjoying a busy 
rand season in London. His 


concert engagements are and a score or so 


ia 
of students are 
The Chevalier Liebling’s popularity in the English 
is due in no small measure to the distinguished social con 


successful summer 
many, 
‘ classes 


waiting for vacancies in his, pupils 


capital 


nections of himself and his wife, Mme. Alice Liebling, the 
authoress, who is just now coming rapidly into fame as 
a gifted impersonator and versatile elocutionist. At a re 


cent soirée given by the Chevalier and Madame Liebling 
in the Peruvian Embassy, there were present the Prin 
cess Christian of Schleswig-Holstein, the Spanish Ambas 
sador and the Duchess de Mandas; the German Ambassa 
dor, Count Paul Wolff-Metternich, the Austrian Ambas 


sador, Count Mensdorft ; the Persian M nister General 
Mirza M. Ali Khan; the Bolivian and Peruvian Ministers 
and their ladies; the Countess of Kimberley, the Earl and 
Countess Russell, Lady Mostyn, Sir Ralph and Lady 
Littler, Sir Charles Stevens, K. C. S. I; Lady Stevens 
Mr. and Mrs. Leopold de Rothschild, and other persons 
well known in London’s fashionable world 

Of the soirée, a leading London newspaper, says Phe 
fame of Herr Georg Liebling as a pianist and composer is 
almost world wide, but it is only recently that his talented 
wife has made her début as a dramatic reciter Madame 
Liebling has, however, been studying for some time ut der 
the best dramatic authorities, and her great abilities were 
clearly evidenced the other afternoon He re talior A 
Frenchwoman’s Story,’ given with delicate grace and 
pathos (in broken English), was met with a perfect storm 
of applause, and, later on, she showed her humorous 
culty in the recital of the vivacious monologue, ‘Von 
Munts’ Notees,” by Mrs. Albert Bradshaw Madame 


artistic talents, allied to her great 


Liebling’s undoubted 


personal beauty and charm, will certainly make her a 
favorite on London platforms, and at drawing room recep 
tions during the season. Herr Liebling played wit! AS 
terly execution some fine selections from Chopin and Liszt 
and his rendering of several of hi wn compositions was 
greeted with enthusiastic applause Apart from their great 


professional talents Chevalier and Madame Liebling are 


personal favorites in the artistic, musical and literary « 


cles of the 





metropolis 


society hostess Madame Liebling is well knowr 
Also in his capacity as professor of the piano at the 
Royal Guild School of Music, Chevalier Georg | I ig 
Ss meeting with quite exceptional success. Last week his 
pupils gave a recital which won unstinted praise from the 
press and the public The Liebling composition, “Italian 
Suite,” was received with marked applause 
ROBERT GRAU SAILS. 
OBERT GRAIL the manage ) Ade a Pat 
Lucania. He w t Madame Pat t her stle and 
over details of the forthcoming tour. Mr. Grau will 








» doubt close contr t abroad for other attr tions be 
fore his return here early in September. Mr. Morrissey 
W have charg f arrangements for the Patt ur di 
ng Mr. Grau’s absence 

Miss Rose Belle Laden. 

ISS ROSE BELLE LADEN, a Western vocal 
M teacher and singer of prominence, wil ontinue 
giving lessons until October 1, when she will come East 

Il number of concert engagements 


* SCHOOL OF 
PIANO PLAYING 
IN AMERICA. 


Named after PROF. THEO. LESCHETIZEY, of Vienna, by his special permission. 


DE WIENZKOWSKA, 


DIRECTRESS 
AND FOUNDER. 


PROF. LESCHETIZKY’S Sole Principal Assistant in this country, formerly in Vienna; also Concert Pianiste 


CARNEGIE HALL. 


Address Communications: 147 W. Bighty-second st... NEW YORK CITY. 


LESOCHETI™USE Y—“Madame Wienzkowska’s success as a piano virtuosa and teacher is eminent.” 
PADEREWSKI—“Madame W ienzkowska is a finisned pianiste and possesses an extraordinary ability of communicating to others a 


complete knowledge of her art. 





HANS RICHTER—“I consider you an artist of finest esprit and taste, and a representative of a most solid school.” 





CHARLES. “TREE, 
BASS-BARITONE. 











- > 
HARLI TREE, foremost bass-baritone of Eng 
land, has been secured by Loudon G. Charlton for 
the months of January and February, 1904, in this country 
English born, with a dash of Spani blood, this dis 
tinguished artist is, and has been for several season n 
such constant demand in London and provinces that 
he has been unable to accept engagements on the Cor 
tinent except for the Symphony in Paris 
Mr. Tree is a finished artist, a man of brains aginatior 
and purpose in marked degree, with a ghly cultured 
voice exceptional refinement, richness, pur and v 
ume, wholly devoid of affectatior f any kind 
He is master of a repertory of over sixty oratorios and 
untatas, and a very wide range of German, French, Ital 
1 ( English s 2 l t Da ds of the 
west ci y tw ( t aity 
S many times n Symphony, Royal 
Albert H Queen’s H ot mes’ Hall and Crystal 
Palace concerts, he has fi l he s¢ 1 ist past, be 
sides s many recitals ve eventy ncert and oratorio 
engage nts, w I ude twenty ree performances of 
I nine The Me I ever The Golden 
egend nd two each of “Hiawatha” and “Faust,” given 
, mneert ° 
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GLENN HALL 


TENOR. 
DUNSTAN COLLINS, 
55 Auditorium Bidg., CHICAGO ILL. 
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FANNIE BLOOMFIELD ZEISLER 


TOUR LIMITED TO TWENTY APPEARANCES. 


Applications for Terms and Dates should be sent to 


ALINE B. STORY, 5749 Woodlawn Ave., CHICAGO. 
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PARIS, JULY 31, 1903. 

HE “concours” at the Conservatoire still con- 

tinues. The most important last week was 

that of the violin classes. This department of 

the institution always evokes a large amount 

of interest. The competition is keen, and 

there are always a number of good, and a few 
remarkable, performer$ at each annual examination. It 
seems to me that the technical side of an instrumental 
performer’s education has, through long years of ob- 
servation, retention of what is necessary, weeding out of 
what is superfluous and useless, reached such a pitch of 
perfection that, granted ordinary musical aptitude, pa- 
tience and perseverance, a high degree of mechanical 
dexterity can be nearly guaranteed. Such at all events 
was the prevailing idea after hearing thirty-four pupils 
idvanced violin classes play the Second Concerto 
minor by H. Wieniawski. There is a rule at the 
Paris Conservatoire of which I do not understand the 


f the 


object In the advanced violin classes the male and 
emale competitors perform the same piece; in the ad- 
| piano classes a different number is selected by 

for the males, another for the females. Then 


the piano classes the men are heard on one day, the 
women on another; but in the classes for stringed 
istruments the two sexes compete together, on the 
same days Without being of transcendent difficulty, 
the concerto chosen has many awkard passages, requir- 
ng great technical skill to play, and these difficulties were 
successfully overcome by the thirty-four competitors 
There were five “premier prix” awarded. The most re- 
group was perhaps a young woman, 
seventeen years, who has made enor- 

ss since last year, when she was awarded a 

[he performance of this pupil was really 

markable. Clear, firm, sustained tone of good quality, 
unfailing mechanism and great charm in the cantabile 


Perhaps the favorite of the public was a boy of thirteen 


passages 


years, Mendels, to whom the jury awarded a “deuxiéme 
prix.” His playing had dash and spirit, and his execution 
vas so sure and clean that he made a great impression 
Should he continue he is nearly certain to become a 
iolin celebrity \ young man with a name of some- 
italian flavor—Paganetti—was also observed ix 
ss great ability 
‘he awards were five “premier prix,” of which three 
tle students; four second prizes, one car- 
Mile. Gaudefroy; five first accessits, two to 
econd accessits. one-half of which also were 
sex 
f 
flattering remarks on the value of the 
by the jury for the violin competition were 


made by a section of the music critics, G. Fauré in Le 
Figaro styling it as “empty, fastidious, deplorable.” Per- 
haps the work, viewed from the standpoint of purely mu- 
sical worth, merits these terms. But on the other hand 
its absolute value as a composition is scarcely the first 
and most important requisite in a solo selected for a con- 
test in which the abilities and progress made by the 
competitors are to be tested. It is not at all difficult to 
disparage the works of Wieniawski, Vieuxtemps, &c., as 
it is somewhat the fashion to do nowadays. But for pur- 
poses of “concours” they serve the purpose very well 
indeed. If the works of these and similar composers for 
the instrument are rejected, where is one to look for 
others? Although qualities of style, finish, tempera- 
ment are not of course to be ignored by those who com- 
pete, still perhaps the first essential is technical skill. The 
literature of stringed instruments—solo—is very much 
more limited than is that for the piano. Moreover, the 
list of works already existing for the latter instrument is 
added to by modern composers a little more frequently 
than is that for violin or ’cello—solo. How seldom in- 
deed does a concert number of sterling worth appear 
for the latter instruments? And it is always easier to 
decry the worthlessness of existing compositions than t 
replace them by better ones 


se 
It is, as I have already said, the classes of singing, 
opera and drama that interest and stir to its very centre 
the artistic and social world of Paris. On the merits and 
demerits of the pupils and professors of these classes the 
widest diversity of opinion obtains. In the class of opera 
there was only one first prize awarded. This went to 
Mile. Borgo, a distinguished looking brunette, possessed 
of a very good soprano voice, dramatic in character. 
Her scene chosen for the contest was from Gounod’s 
“Le Tribut de Zamora.” This pupil has the face and 
figure that go with her type of voice, and has what is 
known in the technical language of the lyric theatre as 
the physique de l'emploi. Mlle. Borgo was immediately 
secured by M. Gailhard, the director of the Opéra, as a 
recruit. Mlle. Foreau in a scene from Gluck’s “Alceste,” 
also gave proof of genuine ability and natural gifts 
Mile. Blot has a very fine dramatic soprano, although 
for some reason only known to himself her professor put 
ner forward in a light soprano scene. No first prize in 
opera was awarded to a male singer. The contest in 
opéra comique was mediocre; those who sang fairly 
well acted badly, and those who acted well sang indif- 
ferently. At all events none have been engaged for the 
Opéra Comique. 
As usual at these annual concours, the press, in many 
instances, has seen in them nothing but an admirable il- 
lustration of the worthlessness of the instruction received 


at the Conservatoire, and another reason for its abolition. 
This argument has become classic. In fact the public 
has become so accustomed to the same outcry year after 
year that it is looked for at this time as a matter of 
course. I ought to qualify my remarks by saying that it 
is always the classes for opera and drama that are singled 
out for special abuse. Pierre Veber in his very witty arti- 
cle, “Dans les cours du Conservatoire,” makes an imag- 
inary old habitué hold forth in this manner: “It is twenty 
years that this has been going on, and here they are still 
deluding these youngsters with a worthless official educa 
tion; the Conservatoire has never been of benefit to any 
body; at present it is really harmful. The singing this 
year was deplorable; all the voices are either veiled or 
ruined; and they all sang so much out of tune that even 
I myself, who hate music, noticed it. The tenors are al- 
ready voiceless, and everybody screams. This under the 
pretext of breadth of tone. The best pupils of last year, 
those who gave the most promise, have now all got 
cracked voices; the method used proves its baneful char 
acter, The acting was passable. 

“The Conservatoire has let loose more failures than any 
other state institution. Look at our great artists: Hu 
guenet, Dumény, Noblet, Brasseur, Grémier, &c. They 
did not come out of the Poissonniére Factory!” (The 
Paris Conservatoire is in the Rue Poissonniére.) 

“Is there a single one who knows how to hold himself 
and how to walk when on the stage? Is there a single 
one who really understands what he says or what he 
sings? The more actors they turn out the fewer artists 
there are. At the present moment there are scarcely two 
complete troupes with a perfect ensemble; and managers 
are seeking really good artists in every direction!” 

La Patrie, a journal generally a little bitter against state 
institutions, has, among several paragraphs of praise for 
some of the competitors, the following caustic remarks 
“M. Bonafé, baritone, made ‘his entrance as Rigoletto 
The oniy noticeable features in this pupils’ scene were 
the passages sung by his partner Baer, the excellent bass 
from the Opéra.” “M. Devriés seems to me fitted to fill 
satisfactorily the parts of light tenor in opéra comique. | 
cannot imagine by what aberration or ignorance his pro 
fessors and the director have guided him into the path of 
grand opera, as the young man has neither the figure 
nor carriage suitable for works of this kind.” “MII 
Blot has a superb voice of dramatic soprano; certainly 
the most beautiful voice at present in the Conservatoire 
It goes without saying that the ignoramuses who direct 
the pupils’ studies immediately classified her voice as 


‘light soprano.’ ” 


Some of the above remarks and strictures, particularly 
those of Pierre Veber, are much more witty than just 


There are many beautiful voices at the Paris Conservatoire 
and some excellent professors. Provincial teachers read 
every year the very meagre results of these classes, and 
are fond of attributing the non-success to the faulty 
method used there. But every professor has his own 
method; there is not a “Paris Conservatory method” 

by all. But in order to be just we must remember that to 
be a successful artist there are many gifts required in th 
one individual, and the best professor in the world cannot 


give qualities that the pupil does not possess; he can on!y 
develop, train and perfect those he (or she) has. Still the 
annual results in certain classes are very unsatisfactory, 
and in my opinion the cause is one that obtains all over 
the world in similar studies, viz., undue haste. There is 
the great difference between an instrumental and a vocal 
student. The former knows that he must put in years of 
patient study and practice before he can venture before the 
public. With the would be operatic artist, No! He is 
satisfied at present with learning roles or a repertory, not 
the principles of the art that govern their effective present 
ation. An incredibly feverish haste to get before the pul 








Mrs. HELEN TRUST 


SOPRANO. 


Vocal Recitals in English, French, Ita/ian. 


33 Grove End Road, 
St. Joha’s Wood, Londen, Eagiaad. 


Mme, von Klenner. 


VOICE CULTURE, STYLE AND 
REPERTOIRE IN FOUR LANGUAGES. 


Teacher of Grace Ames, Katharine Noack Fiqué, Frances 
Travers, Kathleen Howard, Adah Benzing, Aimée Michel, Lillian 
Watts, Katharine S. Bonn, Lulu Potter Rich, and many others 
distinguished in opera, concert and church work. 


STUDIO ; 230 West 52d Street, New York, 
NOW IN BUROPE. 
Wil return September ISth. 








JOSEPHINE S. 


ACOBY 


CONTRAL TO. 
ADDRESS 


104 West 58th St.,NEW YORK. 
OSCAR SAENGER, VOCAL INSTRUCTION. 


Teacher of Mme Josephine Jacoby, contralto, the Conried Grand 
Opera Co.; Mme. Sara Anderson, soprano, Grand Opera, Elberfeld, 
Germany; Mme de Pasquali soprano. Grand O»era, Italy; E Leon 
Rains, basso, Royal “pera House. Dresden, Germany; Joseph Buern 
stein, basso, Grand Opera, Elberfeld. Germany; Allen C. Hinckley, 
basso, Grand Opera, Hamburg, Germany; Elizabeth D. Leonard, con- 
tralto, concert oratorio and song recital; Mme. Marie Rappold. 
soprano, concert oratorio and song recital; Hildegard Hoffmann, 
soprano. concert oratorioand song recital; Elsa Marshall soprano 
concert, oratorio and song recital; John Young. tenor. concert, 
oratorio and song recital; Henri G ‘Scott, basso concert. oratorio 
and song recital, and other prominent singers now before the public. 


Studio: 51 East 64th Street, NEW YORK. 
Telephone: 3669 Plaza. 








i Will resume teaching September 14, 1908. 





GeorceE SWEET 


The Renowned Baritone, 
VOCAL STUDIO: 304 WEST 720 STREET, NEW YORK. 


Some of his Pupils: 
Katherine Bloodgood, Carl Dufft, 


Georg Fergusson, 
Maude Lillian Berri, Florence Mulford. 


Shanna Cumming, 


Rew Dork College of Music, 


128-130 East 58th Street. 





ALEXANDER LAMBERT, Directer. 


Private Instruction in Piano, Singing, Violin, ‘Cello and all 

branches of music, by a faculty unsurpassed for its excellence. 
SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR BEGINNERS. 

All instrumental and vocal students receive free instruction is 
harmony, counterpoint, vocal sight reading, ensemble playing and 
free admission to concerts. lectures, etc., etc. 

Students received daily. Cataleg sent on application. 
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is what animates the large majority of students at 
present. The consequence is that the ranks of mediocrities 
were never so full as at present, while really good artists 
are so scarce that the demand is very much greater than 


There are as good voices as ever there were, 


lic 


the supply. 
but not the calm, 
merly. Then again, at an institution like 


serious students as for 
the Con 
various profes 
thorough 
are 


same patient, 
Paris 
individual rivalry between the 
keen. The s that 
studies, absolutely essential for 
sacrificed for the sake of making a temporary effect and 
a “premier prix.” if 
in after life, it is seen that, having neglected 
do become, and 
but either retire from a 
add to the 
second 


VALMOUR 


servatoire 


consequence 
continued 


sors also 


success, 


one follows these favorites 


gaiuing 
of an hour 
those early preliminary studies, they not 
will never become, genuine artists, 
profession for which they are ill qualified or 
the 


De 


long list of shouters to be found in all rate 


opera theatres of Europe. 


SOUSA’'S RETURN. 
OHN PHILIP SOUSA and his band were passengers 


J 


aboard the Cedric, which arrived at this port Sun- 
day afternoon fhe “March King” and his men sailed 
from New York last Christmas Day for Liverpool. With 
the band went the following soloists: Miss Estelle Lieb 
ling, soprano; Miss Maud Powell, violinist; Miss Caro- 
line Montefiore, soprano, and Arthur Pryor, trombone 
player 
The tour opened at Queen’s Hall, London, Friday 
January 2, 1903. The band gave a concert before His 
Majesty King Edward VII at Windsor Castle on Satur 
day, January 31 Ihe band gave 362 concerts in thirty 


weeks in thirteen different countries. Fifty-two concerts 
were given in London. In England the band made 217 
appearance 

The tour included England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 
France, Germany, Russia, Poland Austria, Bohemia, 
selgium and Holland, and closed at the Hippodrome 
Blackpool, Thursday, July 30. The band sailed from Liver 
pool for New York July 31 

From every point of view tl tour was the most suc 
cessful ever undertaken by > u's Band Mr. Sousa is 
delighted with the results He will take a long rest be 
fore starting on another tour 

Thibaud to Sail October 17. 
ACQUES THIBAUD, the distinguished French vio 
linist, will sail for New York October 17 on the 


steamer La Savcie. 





HARPER, 


ORATORIO, RECITAL, CONCERT, 
155 West 140th St., New York City. 
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August 8, 1903 


LTHOUGH still 


flourishing and most members of the faculty 


CINCINNATI, Onio 


the summer vacation is 
are abroad enjoying rest and coolness in the 
the 


abroad, preparations are being made for the 


mountains or by seaside at home or 





celebration of the twenty-fifth anni 
College of Music 


which 


coming 
versary of the incorporation of the as 
This 
people will be interested all over the 
14, 
may be able to participate 
The College of Music was incorporated 


1 public institution anniversary, in profes- 





sionals and musical 


country, occurs on October and it is expected that 


Van der Stucken 


cises of the event 


in the exer- 


under the laws of the State of Ohio, and its primary ob- 
ject is stated in the act of incorporation to be “To culti- 
vate a taste for music and for that purpose to organize 
a school of instruction and practice in all branches of 
musical education.” The first session of the college be- 
gan October 14, 1878. It was organized as an eleemosy 
nary institution, and as such was handsomely endowed by 
Reuben R. Springer and number of benevolent cit 
izens of Cincinnati. Its entire income is devoted to in 
struction and cultivation in the art of music and col 


lateral branches 


than one share of stock 


No stockholder can own more 
which is valued at $50. This stock cannot be transferred 
without first being offered to the college trustees, and 


upon the death of a stockholder it reverts to the college 


to be disposed of at its discretion. The board of trustees 
numbers fifteen who are elected by the stockholders 
from their own body. One-fifth go out each year, and the 
stockholders elect their successors at each annual meet 
ng The officers of the college are elected annually by 
the board of trustees from their own body The silver 
jubilee of the College of Music was celebrated for an 
entire week last February, but in addition to this it was 
decided to emphasize with special exercises the twenty 
fifth anniversary of the incorporation of the institution 
These will consist of addresses and a musical program of 
an elaborate character. The hope has been generally ex 
pressed that the Nestor of the faculty, who has bee ’ 


llege 
ay be induced to « 
he 
the public the be 


nected with the c« almost from its beginnit 


Ibino Gorno, n merge from the shad- 


- 


ows of obscurity, to which consigned himself 





labors of teaching, and 


give 


pianistic and virtuoso skill. Signor 


in | urope, but it Is generally believed that he will 


duced to acquiesce in the request 


The most urgent need for the College of Mt as 
public and eleemosynary institution, for many years, as 
well as at present, seems to be an increase of the endow 
ment fund. Peter Rudolf Neff, who was president of the 


college for ten years, understood the situation thoroughly 


and in one of his last annual addresses made a strong ap 
| 


He suggested 


spirited citizens give $100,000 each, and ex 


peal for an endowment fund of $1,000,000 
that ten public 
belief that effort they coulc 
President Julius F Director J. G 


Schmidlapp and the other members of the board of trustees 


pressed the with the proper 


be found leischmann 





are equally impressed with this conviction, and the present 
manager of the college, A. J. Gantvoort, stimulating 
every effort in this direction While the new Ce lege ol 
Music buildings and hall will be ready for occupancy b 
the fall nothing definite has as yet been done to replace 
the Odeon and Lyceum. The new hall will be principally 
used for the College of Music recitals and affairs Phe 
Lyceum site will remain for the present an open, blank 
space. The crying aeed has been felt by er f mu 
in this city for a larger hall than the former Odeon and 
smaller than the present Music Hall. It would be a | ‘ 
for the more important musical event l symphony 
concerts. Music Hall too large a place for the sy 
phonies, and the average ence, thinly uttered here 
and there, is not brought into sympathetic contact either 
with the loists rchestra. Mrs. C. R. H es, pt 
dent of the Orchestra A ‘ m, calle er nto t 
fact in her annual report Chere seems to be every rea 
son for building such a hall in connection wit ( Q 
of Music, where great mt i en ght fi 7 
ind dignified home 
eS €& 
Adolph Stadermar I ( eg Mi faculty, ac 
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Address 621 Fine Arts Building, 











MAXIMILIAN Dick 


THE GREAT VIOLINIST. 
Just Returned from Successful Appearances in Europe. 


For Terms and Dates address 





iso Lake Street, CHICAGO. 


GEOR 


GE DEVOLL, “= EDWIN ISHAM, 


Oratorio, Concert, Drawing Koom Musicales. 
ENSEMBLE RECITALS A SPECIALTY. 


SOLE MANAGEMENT : 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





~ THE SCIENCE OF THE ART OF SINCING.”” 


Revised, Enlarged and Combined Second Edition of 


“VOCAL ART,” 


By ANNA LANKOW 

(800 PARK AVENUE). 

Price, $3.50. On sale at BREITKOPP & HARTBL, 11 East 16th St., 
New York, and all Music Stores. 

Mme. Lankow has returned from Europe and resumed her work. 





CONCERT DIRECTION 


PAUL BOQUEL, 


PARIS, 39 RUE LA BRUYERE, IX. 
GENERAL REPRESENTATIVE OF 
JACQUES THIBAUD, JOS. HOLLMAN, Ero. 


ELECTA GIFFORD, 


BSOoOPYPrRANO. 
For Terms, Dates, Etc., address 
ANNA. MIZLIAR, 
840 Fulton Street (Wissner Hall), 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 




















(late Manager of Sherwood), 
CHARLES R. BAKER Fine Arts Building, 
CHICAGO, ILL., for next season announces the 
exclusive management of the PIANO and SONG 
RECITAL TOUR of the distinguished German 
Artist, ° ° . : . ° . ° ° ° 


Fi 


Head of Department of laterpretation 
at Chicage Auditorium Conservatory. 





EINK 





‘Herr Felix Heink as Composer, Singer, Pianist, occupies on the concert platform the same enviable reputation as Mme. 
The marvelous emotional power of these two artists has made the name ‘ Heink 
hout the musical world. Heink’s Recitals consequently prove a strong drawing card every where—unique, original 
° the order of those of Grosamith, Henschel—attracting and fascinating alike the genera! public as the musical profession.” 


Schumann-Heink does on the operatic stage 
famous thro 




















JESSIE DAVIS, 


CONCERTS-—RECITALS—LESSONS. 


{163 Messachusetts Avenue, 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Bush Temple 


Conservatory, 
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Cnrautaugua, N. Y.. | 
August 8, 1903 f 


height of its 
Mendels- 
with 


reached the 


}HAUTAUQUA 
i present season last evening when 
sohn’s “Elijah” 
these soloists: Miss Helen Buckley, soprano, 
Miss Grazia Carbone, contralto; Edward P 
Johnson, tenor, and Dr. Carl E. Dufft, bass. 
Alfred Hallam conducted. The had for weeks 
been*in careful training and rehearsal; the orchestra had 
toward the 


Buffalo, and 


oratorio Was given 


chorus 


management) been 
Mr. Marcos- 


Flagler was at the organ, and 


(after much persuasion 


musicians from 
Mr 
giving foundation to the accompaniment, 
Now regarding the 


it numbers just 563 persons, coming 


augmented by 
son as cappelmeister. 
matter of 
throughout. 

Officially 
from all parts of the country, thirty States and Territories 


a5 a 


played just a word 


chorus. 


being represented 

One cannot be so enthusiastic over the balancifg prop- 
erties of this chorus as one can be regarding its numbers 
and general make up. The Chautauqua director has al- 
vays been handicapped by the serious deficiency of male 
but Mr 
the organization of his Male Glee Club, from whose ranks 
his 


voices Hallam has partially overcome this by 
he has refilled the gaps in the tenors and basses of 
chorus. As <% 
nization, all things considered, and no apology 
giving such a 


whole the chorus is an exceedingly well 
drilled org 
need be made then for their ambition in 
meritorious work as “The Elijah.” 

second 
Miss 
contralto; 
“Elijah” is 


our c 


appearing in the oratorio were 
Carmela Carbone, soprano; Miss M. A. 
James Bird, tenor; John T. Watkins, 
are 
records of its 


quartet 
these: 
Devitt, 
There societies 
many 


given. 
that 
memories of at 


often 
yuntry 


bass 
throughout have 
least months of 


There are few 


periormance and six 


such an societies, 


how 


preparation for event. 


however, no matter well organized, that undertake 


its presentation in a weeks of Such a 


} 


few preparation 


to the Chautauqua Chorus, and in their 


C1ONLS 


achievement of last night the chorus and its 


thing 
remarkable 


director are to be most warmly congratulated and com- 


mended for their superb work 


Che soloists were very capable, and to their perfect 
familiarity withthe music and the excellent work precision 
and attack of the chorus lies the reason of success. Mr. 
Flagler at the organ, and Henry B. Vincent at the piano 


did extremely painstaking work and at critical periods 


during the evening it was good to hear some of the score 
irom these men. 

Of the quartet we have said they were very capable 
people, and especially may we say so under the existing 
conditions. The auditorium was very cold, the accom- 
paniment accorded the singers was at times most uncer- 
tain, cues were missing, and altogether their lot was not 
an enviable one. 

Miss Buckley made an excellent impression. Thor- 
oughly at home in oratorio work, her strong voice com- 
pletely filled the large amphitheatre, and her arias were 
rendered with a confidence and authority that was assur- 
ing. “Hear Ye, Israel!” brought forth a tumult of ap- 
plause, 

Mr 
nothing to be desired. Here is a young tenor with a splen- 


Johnson, in the familiar arias for the tenor, left 


did voice; it has not been misused, and its true power has 
net as yet reached the world. Mr. Johnson read his num- 
bers with intelligence and breadth and a freshness that 
was as surprising as it was delightful. 

Miss Carbone’s singing was for the most part satisfac- 
tory, though much of it seemed labored and forced. Her 
Carmela Carbone, in the Youth’s role, made 
hard work of her higher tones. In duet work these ladies 
are pleasing, but in individual efforts, especially when 
subjected to comparison, the defects show themselves. 

Dr. Dufft was a magnificent “Elijah.” He is a 
well adapted the in every particular and so 
thoroughly familiar with the music that he lent excep- 


sister, Miss 


man 
for part 
tional vigor to the interpretation. 

At least 8,000 heard the oratorio, and the gentlemen, 
strange to say, were for once the recipients of flowers, 
while their poor sisters were ignored 

Leland Powers has held the amphitheatre platform in the 
last week on three occasions. His first reading was on 
Wednesday last, “She Stoops to Conquer”; the 
“Monsieur Beaucaire,” on Thursday afternoon, and the 
third, “Borrowed Spectacles,” this evening. Mr. Powers 
is an annual visitor to Chautauqua, but never has he been 


second, 


more heartily received, nor has his work been more de 


Mr. LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, 


lightfully entertaining than this year. Along this line as 
well has been a series of five recitals from modern poetry 
and romance given by Mrs, Bertha Kunz-Baker in the old 
chapel. The sterling worth of these readings and the 
reader are surely deserving of more than mere mention, 
which we regret is all that space will permit us to give 
them. “If I Were King” (Justin McCarthy), “Saul” and 
other poems (Browning), “Andrea del Sarto” and other 
poems (Browning), “Armgart” (George Eliot), “The 
Romances,” a comedy (Rostand). 

And alongside these literary treats there stands an oper- 
atic recital given by Dr. Carl Dufft at Higgins Hall, on 
Monday afternoon, pre-eminently above anything of the 
kind ever given at Chautauqua before. Signor Agramonte 
was the accompanist; following was the program: 
Recitative, "Tis a Draught, Hérodiade............ ‘ 

Aria, Vision Fair, Hérodiade 

Vulcan’s Song, Philemon et Baucis 

Prologo, Pagliacci 

Pogner’s Aurede, Die Meistersinger 

In diesen heiligen Hallen, Magic Flute 

Recitative, Che Veggio! Ernani...,.........+.++++-- : 


. Massenet 
Massenet 
Gounod 
Leoncavallo 
Wagner 
Mozart 
Verdi 
Verdi 
Donizetti 


Aria, In felice! Ernani 
Recitative, L’ultim alba e questa, Lucretia Borgia 
Aria, Vieni la mia vendetta, Lucretia Borgia Donizetti 
The largest audience seen at the hall this season greeted 
Dr. Dufft on his appearance and generously applauded 
every number. Moreover, the doctor splendid 
voice and gave his hearers the most artistic vocal recital 
Signor Agramonte lent much fire 


was in 


ever heard in the hall. 
and vim in his grand accompaniments, and now the ora- 
torio program of the 14th is awaited with much interest 

A second recital by pupils of the piano and violin de- 
partments took place on Tuesday afternoon. The partici- 
pants were Miss Gertrude Hawley, Chicago; Miss Fannie 
Ballard, Louisville, Ky.; J. P. Ludebuehl, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
Miss May Wilmore, Miss Pearl Mabry, Cleveland, O.; 
Miss Alice Maynard, North Dakota; Miss L. N. Boyles, 
Warrensburg, Mo.; Miss E Battle Creek, 
Mich., and Miss Elsie Devoe, Highland, Kan 

With the performance of the oratorio the soloists for 
the closing period of the Assembly take their places. We 
lose George H. Downing, bass, of Binghamton, N. Y., 
by this change, who is succeeded by Dr. Dufft. Without 
a reflection on Dr. Dufft, we should like to say that Mr 
Downing’s stay far Real 
voices are not with us every day, and Chautauqua needs 
many Dr. Dufft and Mr 
programs of the future. 

The old first the 
thirtieth anniversary of the Chautauqua institution, was 
Vincent acted 


Simpson, 


was too short artists with 


such men as Downing on its 


night exercises, celebration of the 


held on Tuesday evening. Dr. George E 
as chairman of the evening, and those seated with him on 
the platiorm and who responded to five minute addresses 
were the following: 

Frank Bray, W. J. Cornell, S. F. Hunt, Dr. W. H 
Hickman, Judge Aldredge, of Texas; Dr. W. A. Duncan, 
Mrs. Liliian Stevens, president W. C. T. U.; Rev. R. M 
Warren, Dr. T. L. Flood, Miss Kimball, Prof. Richard 
Burton, Prof. S. H. Clark, Chicago. Dr. Vin- 
cent announced that the following cablegram had been 
received from the beloved chancellor of Chautauqua In- 
Bishop John H. Vincent, at Copenhagen, 


3oston; 


stitution, 

Denmark: 
“Hearty greetings 
The fifth recital of the Sherwood-Marcosson series oc- 


VINCENT.’ 


New York, 


ANNOUNCES THE RETURN OF 


Katharine Fisk, 


SCONTRALTO, 


AFTER A YEAR’S ABSENCE IN EUROPE. 


ORATORIO, CONCERT AND RECITAL DATES NOW BOOKING. 








THE EMINENT VIENNESE BARITONE, 


Dr. 


HEO LIERHAMMER 


of the London Crystal Palace, St. James’ Hall, Saturday Popular and of the 
Philharmonic and Symphony Concerts of the principal cities of Europe. 


Perhaps the on! erfect Lieder singer heard 


in London.”—Morning Leader, 1902. 
During Season in London: 
Studio for Voice Production and Style, 
31 Duke St., Piccadilly, W. 


IN AMERICA: JANUARY—APRIL, 1904. 


Engagements: 
N. Vert, 6 Cork Street, London, W. 
9 East 17th St.. New York. 








AUGUSTA 


Tour of the Pacific Coast—October and November. 
Middle West—December. 
Other arrangements to be announced later. 


COTTLOW 


Management: HENRY WOLFSOHN. 





DELMA-HEIDE 


MASTER OF THE ART OF SINGING, 
ADDRESS: CORSO VENBZIA NO. 34, 
OR, CARE OF UNITED STATES CONSULATE, MILLAN, ITALY 
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Treasurer Manuscript Society. 
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THE EMPEROR AS A CRITIC. 


a 


curred yesterday afternoon at Higgins Hall. The follow 


ing program was heard: 


Sonata in B flat minor, op. 35 (including Funeral March) Ch 


pin 


Mr. Sherwood 
Sonata in A...... , Handel the German Emperor's criticisms about the ar- 
me SEproeanes tist lu f tl rforman f the male 
" , ’ Sil Vail ) 4 pe Oo lle ces 0 i 4 ai 
Songs Without Words.. Mendelssohn . a , x | ~ - > 
No. 3, Hunting Song. choruses at the Frankfurter Saenger Wettstreit, 
No. 1, in E major, Andante Cantabile —_ contending that the demands on the height of 
No. 23, Volkslied the tenor voices especially, by the composers, were beyond 
No. 30, Spring Song . 
. their vocal capacity 
No. 34, Spinning Song : . - ; eg 
Mr. Sherwood The New York Staats-Zeitung brought the following 
Romance Svendser cable: 
The Swan cane iplnared: “When the male societies, through the continual singing 
The Bee Ss be , : 
in the high range of their voices became visibly exhausted, 
Goblin Dance Bazzir : : - 
Mr. Marcosson the Emperor said: ‘I have seen it through my glasses, the 
RALPH Howarp PENDLETON people become brown and blue in the face; I shall forbid 


composing tor ten years in Germany 


Che Emperor would be right, concerning voices and their 


Plans for the Duss Concert Tour. . 
health, if there were no mean to make people produce 
































® JUDON G. CHARLTON announces a concert tour their high tones as easily as the rest of their voices »>o 
under his exclusive management, of J. S. Duss, the far as I am concerned, all parties are right, from the most 
conductor, and the Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, extravagant « ymposer to the royal criti Everyone can 
with Mme. Lillian Nordica, Mme. Katharine Fisk, con derstand that a genius composer wants to give the 
tralto, and Nahan Franko, violinist, as soloists The widest sway phantasie”’ to t) power of the word 
tour will commence October 5 and will end November Also. that 1 chorus societies whic ive been training 
13, allowing just time for the orchestra to reach New or an artist standard attempt legitimately and 
York for the beginning of the grand opera season. Be highest works as a sound and necessary contrast to the 
tween torty and iorty-five perlormances will be given, and ovely but sir ple Voll ed The | er, touching as it is, 
the tour will include all the principal Pacific Coast cities cannot stay in all eternity tl ynly n of numberless 
and those in the East, Middle West and Texas gt t chor é My « xperien¢ vith th de velopment 
Mr. Duss, one of the most prominent conductors . be f high tone 1 the different male voices forces me, when 
fore the American public, has for the past two seasons ‘ on preset tself, to unceasing y to call attention 
commanded the respectful attention of both press and ¢ those wi 1 be concerned in the wonderful means 
public by his achievements, his serious and virile mus nature itself has given to produce the highest tone easily, 
cianship and the magnetic enthusiasm which he imparts gurely and en ingly as all the ng wer tones of 
to his audience, as well as to the men who play under his nv voice ‘ e right to t | uk of the 
baton y matic <¢ l the ton 1 any male 
Mme. Nordica’s artistic standing on both continents is  yoix nto 1 1 tones, which, when developed and fully 
too well known to need comment. In those cities where she g n d like tl lioining . e voice 
gave recitals in the tour Mr. Charlton directed two years When a male vo sings a scale W i it yly ar 
ago she will again be most cordially received, and in many fy at a tone w ’ e mechanica roduction - far 
other cities which will be included in this tour the oppor ed end ‘ ‘ eaks. ti ywle sav). and where 
tunity to hear her in concert will be doubly we ned. the next tone and ny above it are easily produced in 
Mme. Fisk stands at the forefront of American contraltos wnother mechanisn that of the “falsetto voice 
and she has just returned from a year of notable successes I call these “‘f . i tones.” for the rea 
abroad son that tl a I g throug . bands, be nes 
Ihe orchestral organization has only been heard here transformed into und only in the hollow spaces of the 
tofore in those cities where the Grau Opera Company } 1 
has sung on its tours previous to and llowing the New years’ expt . . , , f the 
York season, except on a short concert tour this past, de } yn the wond - s of it nm my 
spring with Mr. Duss conducting Nahan Franko, the gecond edition of “The Scirt f the Art. of Singing,” 
concertmaster with the orchestra for several successive Breitkopf & Hart I da t was a hard battle t 
seasons, has never been heard as a soloist on these tours make the y« g man , 1 Ww 
The male “| 1 voice . « h originally has 
Catherine De Moretti. bsolute a . ea ys FOUS 
ystematic I ! ea ling chest 
ge CATHERINE DE MORETTI, the singer. tones ts former quality entire It deepened in qu 
committed suicide by inhaling gas at her home n and bre lened quar ty the second year und i the 
Georgetown, D. C., last week. The body was not discov rd it grew e pow f the re f the voice, not as 
ered until Sunday Mme. de Moretti was the wife of a continuance of this v« but as a new, artificially de 
Carl Hanson, a Geputy United States marshal. The hus- veloped part of it—the “n 1 voice 
band went to Germany last montl One can gine our astonisl nt and y when this 
Mme. de Moretti some years ago was a favorite singer. result was achieved! 
but since her marriage litile had been heard her 1 Just now I am cultivating one of the most phenomenal 
New York b voices I ever rd rom tt w E up to B flat 
the tones were ( same ¢ r and power, but then 
Singers Wed. came the worst “break” imaginabl The “head tones” 
sounded childlike and thin in contrast to the pompous 
A NOTHER musical wedding took place last week tones of this magnificent voice We have now conscien 
when Miss Louise C. Courtney was married to tiously worked eight months, and the “break” between the 
Jackson P. Seark rhe contracting parties are profes- “head” and “chest voice” not only | disappeared but we 
sional singers. have a full and reliable C sharp and D, and E flat, E, and 





Mr. WILLIAM C. CARL 


Begs to announce the Reopening of the 


ilmant Organ School 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 12, 1903. 


Organ 
Students, - 


Increased Facilities. 





Revised Course of Study. 





Students prepared for the Examinations of the American Guild of Organists, and for the 
Examinations at the University of Toronto and Royal College of Organists, London. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 34 WEST 12th STREET, NEW YORK: 





HE papers over here and abroad were filled with 


have already the darker color and more intense heaviness 


“mixed In two years from now 
height, 


natural 


of the developing voice.” 


this will be a voice with an artificially developed 


which corresponds absolutely with the wonderful 
depth and power of the original voice, and of the possi 
bility of which the young man a year ago did not dream, 
as he did not know this method of developing the voice. 

I will Iffert’s out of his 


“Allgemeine Gesangschule,” about the He 


once more quote words, 


“mixed voice.” 


Says: 


“In studying Italian scores we are forced to the conclu- 


sion that in the days of the old masters the ‘mixed voice’ 


was cultivated to an extremely high degree; it would have 


of their 














been impossible otherwise for singers to make use <« 

igh range as continually and skillfully as was called for 
and yet have remained active in their art at what in our 
time seems a remarkable age Nowadays, when the art 
of using the ‘mixed voice’ belongs apparently to the realm 
of fable, we can hardly find a singer capable of interpreting 
the old Italian compositions; we overcome this difficulty 
simply by contemptuously shrugging our shoulders at 

Italian acrobatic feats’ and content ourselves with bellow 
ing out high tones (forced ‘chest tones’) with as much 
dignity as possible. Only a fe c to appreciate that 

modern dearth bt ant tenor voices is to be found 
in the non-cultivation of the ‘mixed voice 

I really wonder that male singers, teachers and con 
duct as a rule, are afraid to make e of a means given 
by nature itself. Only four men far have taken up my 
way of using the male “head vox ul have written ex 
plicit articles about my method—Ludwig En Me in 
Munich (reproduced in THe Musicat Courier); Dr. W 
L. Rosenberg, in Cleveland, wl plendid article in the 
Cleveland Wachter und Anzeig I d as a separate 
pamphlet; Heinrich Héhne, in Riga, whose grand a le 
just now makes the rc 1 tl Z t ding German 
Russian daily press, and Prof. Eladie Chaé, from Madrid 
who studied here with me and now introduces my 
a nger and teacher in R e, Italy, v re he h 
as professor, having graduated from the Royal 
St. Cecilia, in Rome 

From Hermann Hamm, in Clevelar I know that he 
I his male chorus society we rch choir, 
sing for half an hour preliminary to the rehe the exer 
cises on Page he practi part of y “Science of 
Vocal Art.” l pon é he affirms, is 
unquestion e ent a, the mixed 
voice has 1 t br } nd nd nce I 
the ght is remarkablk \ t n from the 
Cleveland Wachter und Anzeiger of J ry 24, 1902, ver 
nie statement It says 

Conductor Hamm ha 1e eX lingly careful work 
with the chorus. I wa rpri ibout the wondertul 
confidence t owed in tl ew treatment of the 
male voice the Lar w method This was 
most audible in the ter \ es. Later on, in the “Colum 
bus” Canta by W. St t ‘ is we as the 

ritone soloist, Andreas Schneid distinguished them 
selves particularly in tl direction. It is surely highly to 
be appreciated to find ch true effort in a conductor to 
bring progress to the poor standard of the present choral 
work.” 

If I were a conductor I would find out f myself if 
there was any mechanical and art benefit in these 
statements. One thing sure, a male chor tl trained 
would find no more the well known diff ies of endur 
ance in the height of the voice or staying in tune; and n 
chorus having trained the mixed voice” need become 
‘brown and blue n the face” from verstrain a tact one 
can see only too often in celebrated vocal artists 
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N orchestra has been formed in this city to give 
concerts for the people on Sunday afternoons. 
Daniel Frohman was elected president of this very 
laudable undertaking, and Mr. Redenpirchen was 
appointed first trumpet. 


A* present it is heart trouble with Madame Calvé. 

Some years ago it was cancer, and quite re- 
cently, a bottle of poison, taken by mistake. Was 
ever a poor prima donna so persistently and piteous- 
ly afflicted? It is to sob. 


HIS time it is a story of a father who killed his 
son because they both loved the same Guar- 
nerius violin. The story comes from a newspaper 
of the West. It should be returned there, with 
thanks. 


HE rumor that the Berlin Teachers’ Singing 
Society (which recently won the Emperor’s 
prize at the Frankfort choral contest) would come 
here for a tour next season has now been officially 
denied by the papers that promulgated the “news” 
last week. THE MusiIcAL Courter put so little 
faith in the story that it did not even publish the 
rumor. 


hg is not generally known that Francis O'Neill, the 

chief of police in Chicago, is a noted American 
authority on Irish folksongs. He has just compiled, 
and will soon publish, a collection of Irish airs that 
comprises 1,850 pieces, among them 625 Ocarolans, 
415 double jigs, 60 slip jigs, 75 songs, 380 reels, 225 
hornpipes, 20 long dances and 50 marches. Our 
New York police are content with one single song, 
and it is the song of the almighty dollar. 


i is stupid of some of the daily newspaper music 

reporters to announce that Mme. Lillian Blau- 
velt will go into “comic opera.”” Madame Blauvelt’s 
voice does not in the least fit her for this genre that 
has nowadays rather fallen into disrepute. Madame 
Blauvelt may star in ‘““opéra comique,” which is (as 
almost every musical person ought to know) an en- 
tirely different thing from “comic opera.” The mu- 
sic reporters, too, should have known this, for “opé- 
ra comique” was popular in New York some fifty 
years ago. The signs seem to point to a revival of 
opéra comique in America. 


aa! = 


= New York Sun has made an important dis- 

covery, and announces it as follows in its edi- 
tion of last Friday: “It is quite evident that the new 
director of the Metropolitan Opeta House purposes 
to produce Richard Wagner’s last music drama, 
‘Parsifal,’ next season.””’ Mr. Conried will smile at 
this belated bit of journalistic enterprise. Not only 
does he “purpose” to produce ‘*Parsifal” but he has 
already bought his scenery, engaged his artists and 
set the date for the first production, December 21. 
In ccntradistinction to some other animals, the Polar 
bear and the music reporter seem to hibernate in 
the good old summer time. 


pe IK RIE 


HE New York Times is the first of the metro- 
politan dailies to get the true facts in the case 

of “Parsifal” and the Bavarian Court. The Times 
says: “With reference to the assertion that the 
rights of Wagner’s opera, ‘Parsifal,’ belong to Ba- 
varia, it is stated that the score is owned by the 
publishing firm of Schott, while the right of pro- 
duction is the property of the Wagner family. The 
King of Bavaria merely has the right to produce the 
opera two years before the Wagner family’s rights 
expire.” One by one the obstacles in the path of 


Mr. Conried seem to be melting away. It looks 
now like plain sailing for “Parsifal” in New York. 


es X, the new Pope, is a learned musician 
and an excellent performer on the piano and 
on the organ. He it was who first discovered the 
talent of Father Lorenzo Perosi, the composer of 
several successful oratorios. The then Cardinal 
Sarto appointed Father Perosi head of the choir of 
St. Mark’s, in Venice, and later Pope Leo called 
him to Rome and placed h.m in charge of the Sis- 
tine Chapel. The cables report that on last Thurs- 
day Father Perosi dined quite informally with Pope 
Pius X. In Rome this is regarded as a decided 
departure from Pontifical usage. Some shrewd per- 
sons assert that Father Perosi will use his unbound- 
ed influence to effect important reforms in the mu- 
sic of the Catholic Church. He had charge of the 
musical services connected with the funeral of the 
late Pope and composed a motet for the occasion. 


|* the New York Evening Post of Saturday, 

Henry T. Finck advances a thought that has 
probably not before occurred to most musical per- 
sons. Mr. Finck says: “The fourth international 
music festival at Pyrmont was devoted to Schu- 
bert and Liszt. To some this may seem a curious 
companionship, but Liszt is, as Dr. Riemann has 
aptly remarked, harmonically a direct outgrowth of 
Schubert, while everybody knows that it was Liszt 
who, by his marvelous transcriptions for piano, 
called the world’s attention again to the neglected 
master songs of Schubert, and made the audiences 
‘shout for joy’ on hearing them. On modern pro- 
grams, too, no two names are more frequently hy- 
phenated than those of Schubert and Liszt. In the 
musical histories of the future it will be pointed out 
that Schubert had more influence than Beethoven on 
the composers of the second half of the nineteenth 
century ; and the most remarkable thing about this 
is he influenced men so utterly different in aim and 
style as Liszt, Schumann, Dvorak, Brahms, Wag- 
ner, Franz and Grieg.” This is a point well taken 
The prophecy, too, must be treated with respect, for 
all of Mr. Finck’s previous musical prognostications 
have had the habit of coming true with unfailing 
regularity. 


MAN of the name of Minkowsky is alleged to be 

an agent of Heinrich Conried, and is engaged 

at present in the Galleria Victor Emanuel, Milan, in 

testing voices for Metropolitan 

MR. CONRIED Qpera House engagements. 

WILL TELL. This paper is asked to state 

whether he is the authorized 

agent or representative of Mr. Conried. Mr. Con- 

ried will reply. Parties doing business with Min- 

kowsky must therefore await Mr. Conried’s answer 
on the subject. 

Minkowsky is claiming to have power and au- 
thority to engage teachers for the new “American 
Government Conservatory.” There is no such in- 
stitution, and if he is doing this or claiming that 
there is such a conservatory or that it will be open 
for business within the next season or two he is 
claimingewhat he cannot prove. 





HE musical historians in America ignored the 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of Adolphe 
Charles Adam. The composer was born July 24, 
1803. Baker’s dictionary, 

COMPOSER ADAM’S an American book, records 
CENTENNIAL. the composer’s birth a year 
sooner—1802, but that is 

only one of numerous errors in that publication. 
Grove’s dictionary and the French books give the 
correct date—1803. Adam was the son of Louis 
Adam, a pianist and teacher at the Conservatoire. 
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Le Monde Musical for July 30 publishes a front 
page portrait of the composer, and the Berlin cor- 
respondent of THE Musicat Courier contributes 
in this week’s budget some interesting facts in the 
life of Adam. It is not surprising that American 
musical writers failed to make note of Adam’s cen- 
tennial, for his operas are not sung in this country. 
Paris likes his comic operas, but Frenchmen de- 
clined to accept seriously Adam’s attempts to write 


grand opera. 


HIS‘natter of the *Parsifal” production in New 

York continues largely to engage the attention 
of the world’s musical and daily press. For many 
wecks the air has been choked with rumors, reports, 
refutations, charges, counter charges, denunciations, 
denials, petitions, protests, 
pleadings, pledges, procla- 
mations prophecies. 
It is a morning 
“Parsifal” item from abroad. 
CourRIER on this 


SOME PARAGRAPHS 


‘* PARSIFAL.”’ and 


ON 
barren 
breeze that blows no 

rhe attitude of THE 
question has been defined many times, and is too 
well known in the musical world to need reitera- 
tion at the present moment. All this pother just now 
is premature, and much of the information furnished 
to the public has not the slightest foundation on fact. 
If it be true that a “war” is on, and that a pitched 
legal battle will be fe mught before December 21, then 


MUSICAL 


it seems only reasonable to suppose that such an 
astute woman and skillful as Madame 
Wagner would not weaken her attacking forces by 
their 


manager 


revealing beforehand their whereabouts, 
strength, their method of procedure, and the quan- 
tity and quality of their ammunition. Nor, on the 
other hand, is it likely that Mr. Conried, who is 
known to be conservative, would travel over Europe 
for the express purpose of telling German and Aus- 
trian reporters what measures he has taken to pre- 
vent legal and other interference with his long and 
carefully planned “Parsifal’” production. 

\llowing, therefore, for very liberal discount, the 
*Parsifaliana” resolves itself into some formal and 
strictly polite correspondence that has passed be- 
tween Madame Wagner and Mr. Conried, and into 
a few personal letters that the leading lady of Bay- 
reuth has written to several of the artists concerned. 
About one of these letters, apropos, there is the fol- 
lowing comment in the Vienna Freie Presse of 
July 29: 

“As everyone knows, Mrs. Cosima Wagner has 
been publishing denunciations against those artists 
who have allowed themselves to be engaged by Di- 
rector Conried for the ‘Parsifal’ performances in 
New York. Mme. Milka 


been engaged by Director Conried, now wields the 


Ternina, who also has 
pen in her own behalf and addresses a letter to the 
Frankfurter Nachrichten, wherein she defends her- 
self against the reproaches of Madame Wagner. 
rhe artist writes as follows: ‘Mme. Cosima Wagner 
seems to be of the opinion that the refusal of myself 
and my colleagues to assist at the “Parsifal” per- 
formances in New York would have made these im- 
possible. That is a great mistake. Director Con- 
ried announced and published his intention imme- 
diately after his appointment to the managership of 
the Metropolitan Opera House to produce “Parsi- 
fal.” At that time it was impossible for Mr. Con- 
ried to know whether I would be at all inclined to 
go to America for the following season. Also | 
am aware that Mr. Conried did not sign contracts 
with the other “Parsifal” artists until last week 
(July 29, 1903). This all seems to point to the fact 


that if the work was not to be produced with Van 
Rooy, Burgstaller and Ternina then it would have 
Whether 


*Parsifal” 


* * * 


been produced with other singers. 
or not it is the correct thing to produce 
in New York at the present time is not a matter for 
me to decide. However, if the work is to be pro- 
duced I think that the best performance would be 
the one given by singers who are imbued with the 
correct spirit of “Parsifal,”’ who understand the in 
tentions of the composer and who possess the prop 
er musical enthusiasm. It seems not exactly a crime 
on the part of those artists who assist in putting a 
work of art within the reach of thousands of people 
who could not afford tc cross the ocean and visit 
Bayreuth for the purpose of hearing this same 
work performed there. I must decisively refute 
Madame Wagner’s assertion that I am to sing the 
part of Kundry in New York solely for the sake of 
money. Madame Wagner could convince herself 
very quickly by looking at my contract with Mr. 
Conried that the role is not even mentioned in my 
obligatory repertory. I like to earn money—and so 
does every sensible person—but that does not give 
Madame Wagner the right to pretend that she 
thinks I am singing Kundry only on account of the 
money involved. (I think even in Villa Wahnfried 
there is no particular antipathy 


My agreement with Director Conried to 


against earning 
money. ) 
“Parsifal” is simply verbal, so I would earn 


not to 


sing in 


no less money even if “Parsifal” were be 
given in New York.’” 

The letter which Madame Wagner wrote to’ Van 
Rooy brought an evasive reply, and the one written 
to Burgstaller brought none at all. These are the 
essential facts up to date about the “Parsifai’” con- 


troversy, and, as will be seen the terrible conflict 
over this thing is raging in the newspaper offices 
rather than in the breasts of Madame Wagner and 
Mr. Conried. 

The complete cast for “Parsifal,” it is learned, 
will be Ternina as Kundry, Burgstaller as Parsifal, 
Van Rooy as Amfortas, Blass as Gurnemanz and 


Horitz as Klingsor. 


HAT the women students at the Paris Conserva- 

toire made a better showing than the men at 

the annual examinations naturally aroused some ex- 

citement at the French capital. In his letter from 

Paris of last week De Va!lmour, our regular cor- 
respondent, states: 

“The 


pianists made a very bril- 


WOMEN PRIZE 
WINNERS IN PARIS. 


class of women 


liant showing, it being 
generally conceded that in ability, as in numbers, this 
class was superior to that of the men.” Heigh Ho! 

Now for ‘cello department : 

“Very good was the product of the studies in the 
‘cello class. Here again the fair set was triumphant 
Four first prizes were awarded, three of them going 
to young girls. The test piece was a concerto by 
Popper.” 

There is no doubt that women students in music 
take themselves and their art seriously. If the 
creative faculty is lacking in the brain of woman- 
which precisely is not the case—the vice of laziness 
cannot be charged to the better half of humanity. 


performance of Siegfried Wagner's 
“Der Kobold” will take place at 
Leipsic early next season. 


2 HE first 


new opera 
The exact date has not 
yet been fixed. 








| ERE is a tale in uncounted chapters that tells 
itself ‘*Parsifal’ and the Press” will do for 
a title 
ain 
{Extract from the New York Herreld of May 
1903. | 


“Heinrich Conried, the newly chosen director of 


Metropolitan Opera House, announces his in 


Wagner's last 


the 


tention to produce ‘Parsifal,’ 


in New York next winter.” 


a _s 
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| Extract from the New York Thymes of May 


1903. | 


‘A Thymes reporter called at the Irving Place 


last ascertain the truth of the 


‘Parsifal’ rumor published in a portion of the metro- 


Cheatre evening to 


politan press this morning. Mr. Conried could not 


the Theatre nor at the 


the 


Irving Place 


House At 


be found at 
Metropolitan Opera theatre it 


home, and at his 


said that the manager had gone 

home it was said that he had not yet come from 
the theatre. The butler at the house admitted that 
there was a foundation of truth in the ‘Parsifal’ r 
port " 


[Verbatim interview between Mr. Conried and a 


New York Gernal reporter. |. 


Mr. ( Yes, it is my intention to produce “Par 
sifal” in New York 
N. Y. G. Reporter—Suppose that the widow 


Wagner will make objection? 
Mr. C.—_4 hope that she will not 


N. Y. G. Reporter—What do you think of the 
Rockefeller-Aldrich scheme to 
Mr. C.—I have no time. Good evening 


\ 


+ 
f) 


{Account of the foregoing interview, printed next 


morning in the New York Gernal.] 

“A long interview was granted exclusively to the 
New York Gernal last evening by Heinrich Conried, 
the wealthy manager, who was recently elected by a 
number of millionaires to take charge of the Metro 
politan Opera House, the richest musical institution 
inthe world. The money owned by the stockholders, 
reduced to silver dollars and placed on the ground 
side by side, would girdle the earth nineteen and one 
Placed one upon the other the pile of 
to the 
money would 
feet thick. The 
the plutocratic opera house was asked whether h 


half times. 
dollars would reach half way Rained 
the 


shower of. gold 3 1-3 


sun. 


upon earth, this constitute a 


manager of 


intended to pre duce ‘Parsifal’ here against the 
wishes of Mme. Cosima Wagner, whose cabled pro 
test is in the hands of the Gernal. Mr. Conried 


launched into a bitter denunciation against the whit« 
haired ruler of Bayreuth. Madame Wagner is th« 


widow of Richard Wagener, the late composer, who 
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is now dead. His opera ‘Parsifal’ was first pro- 
duced at Bayreuth, and by his express desire is not 
to be produced anywhere else. Richard Wargner 
is a German, he having been born in Dresdnen. Mr. 
Conried said that he would produce ‘Parsifal’ in 
spite of Mephistopheles, or words to that effect. He 
seemed much angered, and was full of fight. Mr. 
Cornried denounced trusts and monopolies in partic- 
ular and the Wagoner trust in Beirut in general. 
Mr. Conreed was reading a copy of the New York 
Gernal when he was found by the reporter.” 


_s 
rT ve 


{| Extract from the New York Moon of May —, 
1903. | 
“Herr Heinrich Conried denies absolutely that he 
has any intention of producing ‘Parsifal’ here next 
winter. This information is exclusive and was 
furnished the New York Moon last evening by the 
secretary of the new manager.” 
| Extract from the New York Whirled, May —, 
1903. | 
“Heinrich Conried, a manager, will produce ‘Par- 
zifal’ here next winter. ‘Parzifal’ was composed by 
Richard Wagner, a composer.” 
= <= 
{From a cable sent by the editor of the Herreld to 
Madame Wagner at Bayreuth. | 
“What have you to say to the proposed ‘Parsifal’ 
production in New York. Answer paid. 
“New York HERRELD.” 


_-* _s 
vv ve 


{| Answer to the foregoing from Madame Wagner to 
the New York Herreld. | 
“Didn’t know there was to be a ‘Parsifal’ produc- 
tion in New York. CostmA WAGNER.” 
| Cable from Heinrich Conried to Cositma Wagner. ] 
“May I produce ‘Parsifal’ in New York, Your 
Excellency ? HEINRICH CONRIED.” 
{Cable from Madame Wagner to Mr. Conried.] 
“I am exceedingly sorry that I shall be obliged 
to withhold my consent. CosimA WAGNER.” 
{Cable from Mr. Hammerstein to Madame Wag- 
ner. | 
“Will pay you $100,000 for ‘Parsifal’ American 
rights if you continue to withhold your permission 
to produce here. Oscar HAMMERSTEIN.” 


as _s 
_ = 


[I:xtract from the New York Gernal, May —, 
1903. | 

A Gernal reporter tried unsuccessfully to find Mr. 
Conrede last evening. After several rings at the 
bell the Gernal reporter managed to arouse a maid, 
who, in answer to inquiries, said that her master had 
instructed her to say that he was out. On being 
closely pressed the maid, who is pretty and has coils 
of brown hair, admitted that a bitter war is on be- 
tween Mr. Conreid and Madame Wagner, the mil- 
lionaire owner of the Bayreuth theatre, the only the- 
atre in the world that is built underground. The 
maid wore a brown gingham skirt, white shirt waist, 
high heeled shoes and inexpensive but tasteful jew- 
elry. Finally backed into a corner and again closely 
pressed, the maid was forced to admit that her name 
is Mary Jane Lang and that she was born in Mal- 
den, Mass., where her father is a busy but respect- 
able locksmith. Musical persons in this city await 
with bated breath the result of the terrible conflict 


WILLIAM FISHER, 


between the powerful manager, Mr. Conred, and 
the purse proud Mrs. Wugner, of Bayret.” 
=e = 
[Cable to the New York Herreld from its Berlin 
correspondent. } 

“Madame Wagner makes no objection to the pro- 

posed ‘Parsifal’ production in New York.” 
= = 
[Corrected cable to the New York Herreld from its 
Berlin correspondent. | 

‘Madame Wagner makes no objection to the ‘Par- 
sifal’ production in New York if it be given there 
in 1927.” 

Se = 
[Cable from the Paris correspondent of the New 
York Whirled. | 

‘Madame Wagner has cabled to the Ameer of 
Afghanistan, asking that he refuse to lend his fez, 
which was to be worn by Parsifal at the forthcom- 
ing production of that opera in New York.” 

= = 
[Cable from the Bayreuth Billet to the American 
Associated Press. ] 

“Madame Wagner indignantly denies that she 
cabled to the Ameer of Afghanistan. This is a meer 
fabrication.” 

= = 
[Extract from the New York Moon, May —, 
1903. | 

“Manager Conried furnishes exclusive informa- 
tion to the Moon that he will not give ‘Parsifal’ in 
New York” 

Se = 
[Extract from the New York Thymes, May —, 
1903. ] 

“The ‘Parsifal’ production here is now assured 

beyond any doubt.” 
CS SS 

[Extract from the New York Whirled, May —, 
1903. | 

“The ‘Parsifale’ performance has been declared off 
by Mrs. Wagner, who intended to produce the work 
in New York next winter. H. Conried, a manager, 
has entered suit.” 

= € 
[Extract from the New York Herreld, June —, 
1903. | 

“Heinrich Conried sailed for Europe yesterday 
to engage the artists for his ‘Parsifal’ production. 
Before he sailed he said: ‘I hope for success.’ ’ 

= = 
[Extract from the New York Thymes, June —, 
1903. ] 

“Heinrich Conried is off for Europe. Before 
sailing he said: ‘I am going abroad on private busi- 
ness and shall make no “Parsifa!” engagements 
while in Europe.’ ” 

eS <= 
[Extract from the New York Gernal, June —, 
1903. 

“Attired in trousers of fashionable cut, a soft 

traveling hat, a linen duster and carrying a copy of 





the New York Gernal, Manager Coonried presented 
an interesting sight as he stood on the deck of the 
$2,000,000 liner yesterday, and bade his friends 
adieu. A few moments prior to sailing Mr. Cone- 
ried made the following statement to the Gernal re- 
porter: ‘I am going abroad solely for the purpose 
of a tilt with Madame Wagnar. Nothing would af- 
ford me greater pleasure than to tell her face to face 
what I think of her.’ With these words, Mr. Cron- 
ried faded slowly from view as the majestic queen 
of the seas slipped her hawsers. The vessel has just 
been fitted with a $450,000 grand piano.” 
an ie 


_ _ 


[From the New York Moon, June —, 1903.] 
“With the aid of the Marconi system, Herr Con- 
ried, who is on the high seas, last night flashed the 
following wire exclusively to the Moon: ‘No truth 
in the “Parsifal” rumor. What is ‘Parsifal’’ any- 
way? I am going abroad to benefit my health. The 
American stage is mercenary. Art is life.’ 
eS = 
[From the New York Whirled, June —, 1903.] 
“Among the passengers on the Kaiser Wilhelm 
IX was H. Conried, a manager. Asked about ‘Par- 
zifall’ he replied: ‘I am going abroad for the express 
purpose of completing arrangements for the “Parzi- 
fall” production.’ ” 
i 
[From the New York Herreld, June —, 1903. ] 
“Heinrich Conried arrived in Liverpool today. 
He proceeded at once to London, where he engaged 
Van Rooy to sing Amfortas, Ternina to sing Kun- 
dry, Burgstaller for Parsifal, Blass for Gurnemanz 
and Horitz for Klingsor the magician.” 
ae, Sie 


- ~— 


[From the New York Thymes, June —, 1903.] 
“Manager Conried reached London this morning 
and at once left for Berlin, where he engaged his 
complete ‘Parsifal’ cast, consisting of Van Dyck, 
Gruening, Jean de Reszké, Nordica and Schumann- 
Heink.” 
=e = 
[From the New York Gernal, June —, 1903.] 
“Mr. Heinrich Conrid landed at Berlin this morn- 
ing and left for Paris. In that beautiful city on the 
Seine he engaged the following artists for ‘Parsi- 
fal’: Melba, Sembrich, Plancon, Bauermeister and 
Calvé.” 
ee: 
[From the New York Moon, June —, 1903.] 
“There seems to be a possibility after all that Mr. 
Conried might produce ‘Parsifal’ in New York. 
Yesterday the manager arrived in Hamburg, but 
proceeded without delay to Vienna, where he had 
interviews (with a view to ‘Parsifal’ engagements ) 
with Anthes, Edouard de Reszké, Signor Scotti, 
Fritzi Scheff and Emma Nevada.” 
e 
[From the New York Whirled, June —, 1903.] 
“B. Conried, a manager, arrived in Southampton 
this evening and left for Leeds, where he engaged 
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‘Parzifale’ for an American tour next season. The 
artist is not known in this city.” 
eS = 
[From the New York Herreld, July —, 1903.] 
“Felix Mott! has been engaged for ‘Parsifal’ 
(New York) next season.” 


=e se 
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[From the New York Thymes, July —, 1903.] 
“Felix Mott! will not conduct ‘Parsifal’ here next 
season.” 
== = 
[From the New York Gernal, July —, 1903.] 
“Felix Mottl will defy Madame Waguer and the 
world and conduct ‘Parsifal’ in New York next sea- 


son,” 


it 


as 
—— 


[From the New York Moon, July —, 1903.] 

“Felix Mottl resolutely declines to conduct ‘Par- 
sifal’ in New York, and he has returned Mr. Con- 
ried’s contract unsigned.” 


eS & 


[From the New York Whirled, July —, 1903.] 

“M. Felix Mottl has finally agreed to sing in 
‘Percival’ here next season. The manager will be 
C. Onried, a manager. 

eS = 

[From the New York Herreld, July —, 1903.] 

“Madame Wagner wrote a letter of protest to 
Van Rooy.” 


Ze 


[From the New York Thymes, July —, 1903.] 
“Van Rooy wrote a letter of protest to Madame 
Wagner.” 


a 


as 
a 


[From the New York Gernal, July —, 1903.] 
“The battle wages fiercely. Van Rooy wrote an 
insulting letter to Mr. Conridde.” 

= 


[From the New York Moon, July —, 1903.] 
“Mr. Conried yesterday wrote letters of protest to 
both Madame Wagner and Herr Van Rooy.” 
= 
[From the New York Whirled, July —, 1903.] 
between Madame 


_s 
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“A warfare of letters is on 
Calvé, a musician, and Madame Wagner, a lady. 
Peppery epistles are said to be exchanged daily by 
the two persons.”’ 
@ 
New York Herreld, July —, 1903.] 
will be produced on December 21.” 
fe 
New York Thymes, July —, 1903.] 


7° 


[From the 
arsifal’ 


[ From the 

“*Parsifal’ will be produced on February 
== <= 

New York Gernal, July —, 1903.] 

will receive a magnificent production 


[From the 
“ *Parsifal’ 
on April 21.” 

== = 


[From the New York Moon, July —, 1903.] 


“*Parsifal’ will be done in New York on Septem- 
ber 22.” 
Se & 


[From the New York Whirled, July —, 1903.] 
“*Parsifal’ has been definitely booked for May 


18.” 


_s 
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[From the New York Triboon, August —, 1903.] 
“For. several days it has been rumored*in town 
that Mr. Conried, of the Metropolitan Opera House, 
might produce ‘Parsifal’ here next season. Of 
course such a rumor is absurd, and diligent inquiry 
on the part of the Triboon reporter has absolutely 
failed to establish the slightest foundation of fact 
for this false proclamation.”’ 
LeoNARD LIEBLING. 
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JOHN PROUSE. 


o———— 


the 
sritish Empire have be- 


st 


colonia! branches of the 


so to speak, only of recent years that 


gun to make their mark in universal his.ory; in 


commercial lines their power already has been 


defined, but in the fields of art this influence has 


not been felt, except perchance in rare instances, 


beyond their immediate confines. Today Australasia is 


of a character 
of the 


lands 


and musicians 
distinctive, the 
the of 
the ranks of distinguished colonial vocalists John Prouse 


holds the 


producing poets 


painters 


quite who claim attention mother 


country and appreciation foreign Among 


foremost posi 


tion in his class His 
voice is a baritone, rich 
in quality and _ color 
His studies have been 
made in the old, legiti- 
mate school, with thor 


oughness as the ground 


His 
the 


work register 1s 


extensive bass mu 


the “Creation” 


Sic ot tn 
lying as well within its 


range as the high tones 


of the Prophet in the 
Elijah.” Mr. Prouse 
1s first of all, an ac- 


complished exponent of 


oratorio, yet he renders 


with singular vividness 
and effect the Lieder oi 
of Schubert and Schu 
mann and the songs and 
the 


p< sition 





ballads of homelier 


kind. His 
the coficert platform in 


on 
Joun Provuse. 
Australasia is above dispute; he is the baritone of the hour 


Wherever musical festivals are given or oratorio per 
formances by the societies take place his name is sure to 
be found as one of the principals. Enjoying thus the ad 
miration and esteem of -his countrymen, Mr, Prouse now 
seeks fame abroad, and with the inducement of a profitable 
contract in hand he has gone to England to take his place 
among the resident singers. A good artist is always wel- 
come and we therefore hope to be able in due course to 
record the other Mr. Prouse has 
taken part in a great number of the concerts given by 
Mile. Antonia Dolores during her memorable tours of 
Australasia; he has also “assisted” other prominent Eu- 


“stars” under similar circumstances during their 


his successes on side. 


ropean 
professional visits there, and was specially engaged by 


Madame Melba for her recent tour of New Zealand, and 
even in such brilliant company gave a great account of 
himself, as the mass of criticisms, or rather eulogies, he 


received stand to prove. Mr. Prouse went to England via 
America and during his journey across this continent was 
engaged for Mlle. Antonia Dolores’ British Columbia tour, 
which terminated a week or so back in Winnipeg. Every- 
where he was received with hearty plaudits and encomiums 
from the press. To repeat all the notices that were passed 
upon his singing is scarcely necessary here, but as speci- 
mens of the laudatory remarks that appeared about him 
we quote the following : 

John Prouse captured the audience with his first song He 
magnificent baritone voice, rich, full and strong, and he sings with 
expression and character that stamp him as a master of his art 
Good baritones are scarce, and Mr. Prouse was a pleasing discovery 
His most popular number was Sullivan's “Thou'rt Passing Hence.” 
It is a beautiful and stately composition, and the feeling that Mr. 
It gave 


has a 


Prouse put into it charmed the audience to a great degree 
him an opportunity to show that his voice was as big and powerful 
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as it is pure and sweet All Mr. Prouse’s songs were encored 
Vancouver Daily Register 

The “Two Grenadiers,” by Schumant aw picture et t 
graphic music and climaxing wit the g strains of the Ma 
seillaise.”” It was very finely sung by John Prouse, a baritone from 
the city of Wellington, New Zealand The rules of aspiration and 
inspiration are traced down by accuracy of the poet and composer 
almost in periods, so strongly are they accented ,which the vigorous 
and manly style of the singer st further emphasized to such a 
degree of dramatic power that it aroused the audience to enthusiasm 
If New Zealand grows many such admirable vocalists as Mr. Prouse, 
then it is a country blessed. His ce is evidently of natural forma 
tion and unspoiled by the tinkering of tea Daily Tribune 
Winnipeg 

OBITUARY. 
- = 
Josephine Hutet Pillichody. 
M™* JOSEPHINE HUTET PILLICHODY, a 
prominent organist, died a fortnight ago at her 

home in Mobile, Ala. Madame Pillichody was born in 
Albany, N. Y., in 1834. Her father was a descendant of 
a noble French family In 1857 Miss Hutet married 
Charles Pillichody, a native Geneva, Switzerland, at 
her residence in New York city. After the ceremony 
Mr. and Mrs. Pillichody removed to Mobile, where Mr 


Pillichody went into the cotton business and at the same 
time accepted the appointment of French Consul at Mo- 


bile. Madame Pillichody was known to every musician 
and singer of note that visited the South. During her 
residence in Mobile Madame Pillichody filled the posi- 
tion of organist in the Cathedral, the Jackson Street Pres- 
byterian and the St, Francis Street Methodist churches 
She was one of the founders of the Old Mobile Musicale 
Association, of which few members are living today. 


Since the death of her husband, some years ago, Madame 
Pillichody devoted her 
ment of Mobile. The 
obituaries and editorials, eulogizing the life and work of 
this Madame Pillichody is sur- 
vived by four children, Mrs. James Wade Cox, Mrs. J 
Martinez, Henry Pillichody and A. J. Pillichody, all resi- 
dents of Mobile 


life to the musical advance 


local papers published extended 


accomplished woman 


Stanley Lucas. 


The Paris New York Herald refers as follows to the 
death of the London music publisher Stanley Lucas: 

“Stanley Lucas, music publisher and secretary to the 
Royal Society of Musicians of Great Britain, passed away 


yesterday, says the Evening Standard, at his residence at 
South Hampstead 

“His connection with the Royal Society covers the period 
of forty-four years. Some of the older generation will re 
member his father as one of the principals at the Royal 


Academy of Music 


“Mr. Lucas had reached his seventieth year. He had 

been ailing since last Christmas.” 
Charles Mollenhauer. 

Charles Mollenhauer, the 'cellist and member of a prom 
inent musical family, died Saturday, August 8. He was 
fifty years old Mr. Mollenhauer lived at 219 Madison 
street, Brooklyn. A delegation from the Musical Mutual 
Protective Union attended the funeral service held Tues 
day morning in the Chapel of the Merritt Burial Company 
on Eighth avenue 

Edward Mollenhauer, father of the deceased, taught 


many of the violinists of the present generation 


Edith Tuttle. 


Miss Edith Tuttle, a Brooklyn choir singer, died last 
week. The funeral was held from her late home, 54a 
Decatur street, Friday. Miss Tuttle was a contralto, but 


owing to ill health had not appeared in public during the 


last two years 
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LESCHETIZKY ISM. 


ae eee 
By Joun Kautz, Acpany, N. Y. 

HE recent discussions in the New York MusicaL 
Courier regarding what is known as the 
“Leschetizky Method” have aroused a curious 
and widespread interest in circles devoted to 

Y intelligent piano study. Most extravagant 
claims in its favor were advanced by the disciples of the 
master, as they reverently term Mr. Leschetizky. These 
were as vigorously denounced as preposterous 


again 
The novelty of the 


and ridiculous by its opponents. 
“Method” was dwelt upon; the rapidity with which it 
could be acquired and taught was emphasized in the 
most glaring colors by the vociferous Leschetizkians. 
For a while a threatened devastating war of the Glucks 
and Piccinis seemed about to be enacted over again. 

It was Berlin contra Vienna. But wiser counsel pre- 
vailed and an armed truce was established for the time 
being. What it was all about, what the real vital matter 
in issue was, promised for a while to be as insoluble as 
the riddle of the sphinx. A Cimmerien darkness pervaded 
all. Perhaps only the elect of the master knew what the 
Leschetizky “System” was, but, beyond certain vague and 
indefinite statements, they vouchsafed us nothing. 

It is a recognized fact that all art, including the pianis- 
tic, ultimately bases on certain underlying invariable prin- 
ciples, but at the same time it is also a fact that the 
application of them is variable. Just what the wonder 
working principles of the Leschetizky system were, and 
how they differentiated from others, no one exactly knew. 
So infallible were the results of the “Method,” if we may 
believe its votaries, that instead of requiring years of 
study, a few months would suffice to convert any hum- 
drum pianist into a veritable Paderewski or Joseffy. 
Holmes is credited with saying that from the mere fact of 
one’s rubbing up against the books of a choice library 
one might become a cultivated being. On a similar prin- 
cipie it was hinted that the mere sight of the master—and 
few Leschetizkians ever got more—has been known to 
work wonders; for, be it known, Mr. Leschetizky is as 
inaccessible as the Emperor of China. However it be, it 
is acknowledged thai only through the special mediation of 
his noble army of ‘‘Vorbereiters” (lady assistants) is an 
aspirant ever granted the priceless privilege of entering 
the sacred precincts and gazing upon the benign coun- 
tenance of the gentle master. Doubtless the current no- 
tions about the master’s fitful flights of temper, his fright- 
ful irascibility are grossly exaggerated. Whereas Tausig 
was charged with having been overbearing and tyrannical 
toward women, Leschetizky has always exhibited an un- 
common regard for them. But these things do not con- 
cern us at present, 

As to certain other methods we have not been wholly 
unenlightened. Once upon a time word was received 
from abroad of a so called silent thumb method invented 
by the late Herr Dr. Oscar Raif, of Berlin. This system, 
according to the many reports sent home by his enthu- 
siastic American pupils, was accomplishing unheard of 
results. It was brought over, of course, but we did not 
take kindly to it. Later on we heard of another marvel- 
ous unpublished “Method,” the Deppe, illustrated and 
elucidated to her grateful countrymen by the indefatigable 
Miss Amy Fay, Dr. Mason was within call ready to unfold 
to us the mystic spell of his really valuable two finger plan. 
Mr. Virgil also had arrived. But as to the Leschetizky 
system, utter confusion prevailed, and the master continued 
obdurate. He strenuously and steadfastly refused to en- 
lighten us. An expectant multitude clamorous of hearing 
and garnering the truth from his own lips clamored in 
vain. Nothing was forthcoming. 

Meanwhile, certain vague, untraceable rumors crept over 
the seas that the “Master,” after prolonged deliberation, 
causing him many sore and sleepless nights, had irre- 
vocably resolved to carry his great pedagogic secrets to 
the tomb, in emulation of the designs of Paganini and 
Delsarte. The pianistic hosts were dejected, disconsolate, 


and dolorous the wailings. But man proposes, &c. It 
is always darkest before dawn. It was woman who 
clipped the raven locks of the mighty Samson. And be- 
hold! It was the siren voice of woman who lured the 
great master to unburden himself and from the inner- 
most recesses of his being to thrust forth secret after 
secret. Unborn ages will sing pans of praise to the 
memory of Malwine Bree, and more than seven times 
seven cities will dispute the honor of her birth. With 
an unselfishness unparalleled, guided solely by altruistic 
considerations, Miss Bree has decided to withhold no 
longer the secrets entrusted to her. She publishes them 
to the world under the title of “The Groundwork of the 
Leschetizky Method.” The work is dedicated to Lesche- 
tizky and published with his full sanction and express 
authority. Miss Bree says her work is the direct result 
of twenty years of association with him, as pupil and 
assistant. He is the “fountain head whence we all draw.” 
“T declare your book to be the sole authorized publication 
explanatory of my method” is his reply in response to 
the dedication. The author further adds that during the 
past ten years as assistant to the “Master” she has suc- 
cessfully taught the method to hundreds of pupils. What 
became of them Miss Bree omits to state. 

So, then, after denials and equivocations, Mr. Lesche- 
tizky has really a “method” of his own, and this is it. 
We have, therefore, something visible now; something 
tangible. We shall not, in future, have to depend upon 
the waifs and strays of irresponsible gossip as erstwhile 
in order to focus it and learn what the method consisted 
of. That anything emanating from a professional pianist 
and teacher of over half a century’s experience ought to 
deserve respect and careful consideration must be con- 
ceded. Let it be said at the very outset that the work in 
question, so far as it relates to what is communicable, 
namely, the mechanical and esthetic processes involved 
in artistic pianism, cannot fail to be both interesting and 
useful to students. Besides, owing to the renown of the 
“fountain head,” it will reach many who would other- 
wise never have thought of seeking similar information 
elsewhere. Now, what must mostly concern the many 
educated nien and women of the teaching profession, and 
ewhat they have the indisputable right to ask, is this: 
Does this much advertised Leschetizky piano method 
contain in itself anything that would distinguish it from 
other well known instruction books, either in the way 


of absolutely novel ideas, practical suggestions or in the 


unusual manner in which its material is presented and 
developed? Is it explanative of things previously un- 
known or that were not matters of common knowledge 
long before Leschetizky was ever heard of? If you 
doubt, read the history of piano methods as given by 
Fétis, Kullak and Riemann; read Lussy, Hans Schmidt 
and Heinrich Germer, and your answer is at hand. As 
most know, or ought to know, the time is long past 
when we could presume to whisper of secrets in relation 
to the mechanical theories of piano playing Even 
treatises on interpretations have been attempted, and not 
wholly unsuccessfully either. What Christiani and Klau- 
well have done in this direction is really remarkable. Of 
course, no sane man will hold that a theory ever can 
supply imagination and sentiment where they are lacking; 
nevertheless, as Goethe observed: “There are mor¢ 
teachable things in art than are generally supposed.” 
An inspection of the “groundwork” will disclose the fact 
that Leschetizky in many respects hearkens back to a 
remoter period of piano pedagogics; to the methods of 
Hummel and Czerny. By arching the hand in its 
normal position he adopts that advanced by Hummel 
in his method published in 1828, in contradistinction 
to the present one taught by the Czerny method, 
published probably in 1838. If we except the early cus- 
tom of drawing the fingers slightly in after pressing down 
the keys, Bach placed the hand similarly. Thus much 
for what has been heralded as the novel Leschetizky 
hand position. Also before him there were some who 
adopted this manner, notably Fétis in 1837. 

Indeed, he so closely follows the older methods that one 
seems to read their very words. For instance, take this 
given on page 68, “Play a phrase which occurs twice in 
succession, forcibly the first time and repeat it like an 
echo; or, it may be reversed.”” The very same rule occurs 
in the Tuerck method (1789), in the Adam (1800) and in 
the Kalkbremer (about 1833). So similarly does the rule 
that dissonances are to be more powerfully articulated than 
consonances. The observations in the “ground work” on 
melody playing, on tempo, rhythm and interpretation are 
all more or less derived from Adolph Kullak, Mathias 
Lussy, Dr. Hugo Riemann and others. The rule given 
on page 26 for fingering certain chords containing white 
and black keys, regarding which there had been some dif- 
ference of opinion, appeared long ago in Dr. Riemann’s 
work. But what is most surprising is the way that Mr 
Leschetizky fingers the chromatic scale. Beginning on C 
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employs the first and second fingers, using 
on F sharp and C sharp. This fingering, 
not originate with Mr. Leschetizy, as one 
; it was first suggested by Czerny in his 


he continually 
the third only 
however, does 
would surmise 
piano method. 
\s previously stated, the much vaunted Leschetizky 
manner of holding the hand arched or rounded was that of 
Hummel, dating from 1828, and which was universally dis 
carded years ago. No author of repute excepting Fétis 
ever endeavored to resurrect it. The change of a single 
tone, for instance the taking of a black key by the thumb, 
followed by four ascending white keys or the single stretch 
of an octave, would be fatal to it as a normal position. 
Hummel well of this, the of 
the thumb taking a black key he had the hand turned out 
It ought to be mentioned here as a fact that, ex 


was aware and in event 
ward. 
cepting in the earlier stages of piano study, there is no 
In 
modern playing it is the character of the passage that de 
The hand must 


such thing as a particular, unmodifiable hand position 


termines the manner of holding the hand 
move in the line of least resistance if it would move nat 
urally. Therefore, to talk of a particular hand position 
such as the Leschetizky as specially suited to vanquish dif- 
ficulties is to talk arrant Miss Bree says that 
even an illy adapted hand by diligent practice may be trans 
formed into one fulfilling the Leschetizky requirements. 
This may be true; practice can accomplish much. Through 
to stilts 


nonsense 


practice one the «ability walk on 


instead of using his legs, but would it be profitable? Then 
there is another point strongly insisted upon, and which 


cause dissent, namely, that in the act of 


may acquire 


will doubtless 
passing the first and third fingers over in executing dia- 
tonic thirds, the hand the position 
up to the very last, and then instantly With 
such constant shifting to and fro it is difficult to imagine 
how a smooth and rapid scale in thirds could be effected 
It has hitherto been the uniform practice of pianists, es 


should retain normal 


“swing over.” 


pecially excelling in playing rapid thirds, to elevate the 
wrist slightly, at the same time inclining the hand in the 
Performing them in this way 
“swinging over.” 


direction they moved to. 
they avoided the necessity of an abrupt 
rhen again the finger staccato taught by Leschetizky ap- 
pears only in the form in which the curved finger strikes 
the key and instantly resumes its original position. There 
is certainly one other way in effecting the finger staccato, 
and of equal importance; others have taught it and so has 
Dr. Mason. further for 
not a word is said as to the use of the sustaining pedal. 

What 
Leschetizky 


There are omissions ; instance, 


will doubtless excite serious criticism is the 


move- 
In 


manner of interpreting melodic 


ments. On page 73 Miss Bree presents an example 
doing so she quotes the opening bars of Chopin’s D fiat 
Nocturne, remarking that “neither should bass tone and 
melody note always be taken precisely together, but the 
melody note may be struck an instant after the bass, which 
gives it more relief and a softer effect.” Now, this style 
of performance is not at all original with Mr. Leschetizky ; 
it was first introduced and practiced years ago by Thalberg 
and found much favor at first. Indeed, it became the fad 
After a while, owing to its gross abuse on the part of 
pianists of lesser calibre than Thalberg, the habit fell into 
The attempt to 
“It was once 


disfavor and finally became a byword 
revive it at this late day will prove hopeless 
imagination, but now it is only a memory,” as the wise 
Dr. Johnson once characterized a certain poet’s poetry 
The author further says that “an effect employed in youth 
by Leschetizky, and now in general vogue, is that of after 
They are substituted for passages writ- 
quoting a certain passage occurring 


striking octaves. 
ten in simple octaves,” 
in the third movement of Chopin’s E 
illustration of the same. Now it has all along been sup- 
posed that it Tausig who “effect.” 
lausig applied it in his arrangement of the Chopin E 
minor Concerto, and also in rendering the brilliant chro- 


minor Concerto in 


was introduced the 
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matic scale run at the end of the Chopin B minor Scherzo 
The very example quoted is from the Tausig arrange 
It was years after that Leschetizky 
published an edition of the lausig 
But the master has a way of claiming things 
Beyond doubt, both 


in thus transmuting Chopin into 


ment of the concerto 


same scherzo, with the 
innovations 
that makes gasp 


strong lack of reverenc: 


one exhibited a 


a pseudo Liszt 


Now let us discuss another matter that bears some re 
lation to the foregoing. Exceptionally talented pupils are 
uncommon, and when it comes to geniuses, why they are 
as rare as white robins or black swans li, as it occa 
sionally happens, a pianistic meteor does alight, he 1s at 


once trumpeted as the product, of this or that celebrity 


the credit 


whereas, if the truth were half known, most of 
would belong elsewhere It is one of the inexplicable 


vanities of gifted individuals to pass current as a pupil ol 


some important personage Even an adventitiously s¢ 
cured reputation will answer as well as one reputably 
acquired. Such men will always attract talent as the 
flame attracts the moth \ few seasons’ “finishing les 
sons” with a master never yet made a great artist out of 
one who would not have become one under any circum 
stances. Liszt, who always passes as Czerny’s great pu 
pil, said that everything he knew he had learned from his 
father. Czerny himself confessed that he could do noth 
ing with the boy Liszt; he could not even change his 
peculiar and early acquired manner of holding the hand 


while playing Rubinstein also said that whatever he 


became was due to his mother’s teaching and not to Vil 





loing, who exploited him. Tausig’s real teacher was his 
father, Alois Tausig, and not Liszt ther was he 
d’Albert’s teacher, but Ernst Pauer was. Who does not 
remember the large number of pretended Liszt pupils 
that once afflicted us? While Liszt in many ways may 
have been helpful as an influence and inspiration to those 
about him, he never in his life gave lessons as we under 
stand the term, nor did he ever accept a penny earned as 
a teacher’s fee. All the best so called Liszt pupils were 
the product of other but lesser known met It is to the 
hodsmen of science,” as Huxley calls them, to the Kohl- 


ers, Kullaks, the Riemanns and Germers that the higher 





art of piano pedagogics is most indebted; not to the 
Leschetizkys of the period. There is not a single feature 
relating to the mechanical details of piano playing that 
these men have not investigated and explained. There 
are no more “secrets” now. If ambitious students would 
only take it upon themselves to learn what has been 
already written on the subject in question there would 
be less babble about this or that marvelous method” 
system and other like rot. Naturally there have beet 
some exceptionally gifted ones whom the glamor of a 
great name could not seduce Pachmann mis easily 


have been a “pupil of Liszt,” but he seemingly preferred 


to remain in Vienna with the humble Mr. Dachs. Thal 
berg is another instance. Even Czerny’s great and de 
served reputation, both as pianist and teacher, failed 

lure Thalberg away from his little known piano instructor 


Mittag, the humble Vienna bassoon player. It is noi 
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true, as the lexicons have it, that the gre { t w 
the pupil Czerny, inasmuch as 1] g | elf as 
sured the famous critic Hanslix Mittag w I 
only plam teacher What le know! now 
ously near Chopin came toward becor ga pu e 
ne table and hal “ K I nme gi the most 
ight for teacher P ! Choy whom 
Vienna, the ther Fur | had 
lready | ed is I e€ g é i i Ss n 
scrutable reasor e | l notion that 
he needed further “finishing 
mous Kalkbrenner, the L« et y of the day, wa 
man for I lhe I progr 
Chopin w nt ge e! y ‘ S 
pupil Dhe Kalk r, W 
t he puiate ] V y <« | ng 
him that Chopin wot have re! ! In 
atrt tior tor le e¢ { ty ‘ | ? 
and er g ere Isp \ 
rmed i alkbrenner d ¢ pin would e been a 
spect acl. Tr gods and met H | t at 
ter, Zywny, was never afterward to be rde rt 
mention here of Chopin's early tutor w 1 é y 
of how Chopin flabbergasted the Vienna gentlet W 
kindly told him that the people Vienna were 
shed at his having learned all he knew in Warsaw 
From Messrs. Zywny and Elsner answered | pit 
“even the greatest ass mt t etl v 
An analogous case was t of Frat S ibe He 
also felt that he needed more knowledge erp t 
und we know how resolved he was during his 
t become a pun oI Ss on Sechte Sechte Ww 
pedant without a spark talent ug ‘ 1 gre 
reputation as a contrapuntist. It was said of | that 
luring a serious illness he vowed that 1 S ‘ be 
spared he would daily compose a doub gue ppre 
ition and thanksgiving of the I s gi ne ] 
man became we lived many year t nd Z isly 
ulfilled his promise. Contemplate Schubert « ng into 
the mysteries of. double, triple nd quadruple ' 
point with such a ster An { 
tervenec und averted the phe ] 
t is said, occasionally mz W perso 
reputations and Kalkbrenr ! re b nom 
incholy instances of its truthiulness 
When Mr. Leschetizky n reply t rect qué 
tion asked him in Berlin by Leonard Liebling, stated 
that “he had no particular method e only used 
common sense, he stated wha 1 ie lig f re 
sures, proves to nave e ft 
With reason Leschetitzky ly iy Gor ve l 
ny disciples These latter ive been ‘ ich ven 
o the habit of confounding the ene s Dy a id gt 
the gre number of success pianists tl Les ky 
as brought out rue, he has had some success But 
| s disciples uil to remember that he is Dee! n teacl g 
harness nigh unto threescore year and must have 1 
hundreds of pupils Average his successes i y 
dwindle like Jack Falstaft’s ickra 
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First American Tour, Nov., 1903—May, 1904. 


‘* Both technically and musically a most exalted performance 


GRASS 


VIOLINIST. 





— Munich Allegemeine Zettung 


Sole Direction: LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, NEW YORK. 
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THE PACIFIC COAST. 


PORTLAND, Ore, August 3, 1903. 


ANY people are out of town, but I found 
Mrs. Ellen Kinsman Mann before she 
left for her vacation and had a most de- 
lightful visit with her. Mrs. Mann is a 
Bostonian by nativity, an Oregonian by 
adoption, and personally is a charming 
woman and talented. I had the pleasure of hearing her 
sing at her studio and found her possessed of a big, reso- 
nant, dramatic soprano, which she uses with telling effect. 
Mrs. Mann has not sung much in Portland, but is re- 
serving her forces for a possible concert tour on the 
Coast in the near future. She has one of the largest 
classes in Portland, and has already booked for the win- 
ter an immense class of vocal pupils. She has also been 
engaged for the directorship of the Taylor Street Metho- 
dist Church choir at a large salary, and is leader of the 
Cecilia Choral Society. 
Ss <= 
An interesting event was the return to Portland of 
Charles Leo Sparks, who began his vocal studies under 
Mrs. Kinsman Mann’s superior tutelage. From Mrs. 
Mann Mr. Sparks went to Europe, where for seven years 
he has studied under the celebrated masters of vocal art 
in Dresden, Berlin, Florence, Italy and Vienna. He has 
developed his natural baritone voice to such an extent 
that he has already been pronounced a great artist and 
one of the coming stars in the musical firmament. He 
returns to Europe in September to meet important en- 
gagements in opera and concert. Mrs. Mann has been 
fortunate in securing the services of Mr. Sparks as in- 
structor for her class of pupils during her own absence, 
ind already Mr, Sparks’ time is filled from early morn- 
ing til 10 at night. He is not singing here, as he makes 
his professional début in Europe, and great results are 
anticipated by those who know him. 
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harles Dierke, pianist, of the Dierke Institute, this 
, is spending his vacation in San Francisco, Cal. 
C= cd 
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\ Portland amateur claims the distinction of being the 
first person on this coast of introducing a new instrument 
which has been finding orchestral favor in Dresden. At 
the production of the opera “Rubezahl”’ at the Royal The- 
atre in that city two new instruments, lately invented. by 
the composer of “Rubezahl,” Alfred Steltzner, will be 
used by him in the orchestra. These instruments, though 
used for some time successiully in chamber music, and in 
Max Shillings’ opera, ““The Whistler’s Day,” with good 
success, will be used on this occasion for the first time in 
grand orchestra. The two instruments are the violetta 
and the cellone, both string instruments of the violin 
family, the violetta an octave deeper than the violin and 
like the violin played from the shoulder, and the cellone, 
1 knee string instrument, said to be heavier than the 
double bass and as clear as a ’cello. Otto Kleeman, a 
well known architect and amateur violinist of this city, as 
well as being leader of the Haydn Symphony Orchestra, 
elt the need of some such instrument as the violetta, 
and had one made from plans of his own by W. R. Mc- 
Cord, an instrument maker, andthe instrument is said 
to be far ahead of the European violetta, one of which 
is in possession of Joseph Stebinger, a well known music 
teacher of Portland. Mr. Kleeman calls his instrument a 
viol di gamba, and for ten years he has used it with great 
effect in public musical functions in orchestra. It is said 
to take a tenor part or C horn in orchestra with fine 

ect Mr. Kleeman’s invention scores one for Portland’s 
musical progress, proving Portlanders to be ahead of the 
times in some things 
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Mabel Mansfeldt has returned from an extended 
San Joaquin County, and will resume her music 
in San Francisco 
—— 


v= ——— 


California news reports the California Conservatory of 


Dr. H. J. Stewart as teacher of harmony in place of 
Oscar Weil, who has resigned. 
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The musical season in San Francisco opens with a se- 
ries of symphony concerts by Fritz Sheel and his orches- 
tra. The series opens about the beginning of next week.. 


= <= 


A decided accession to musical circles, and one hailed 
with pleasure by San Franciscans, is that of the Mar- 
quardts, who have been traveling around the world for 
some years concert touring with great success everywhere. 

Mr. and Mrs. Marquardt have ever been great favor- 
ites in ’Frisco, the one asa violinist and the other as a 
harpist of superior intelligence and education. The Mar- 
quardts have opened a studio at 508 Eddy street, and will 
doubtless be heard on our winter programs. 

Mrs. A. WEDMORE JONES. 








FOREIGN NOTES. 


PRA HT er et 
Adelina Patti-Cederstrém left Hotel Schweizerhof, Lu- 
cerne, Switzerland, for Craig-y-nos, Wales, on July 26. 
8 Ss << 
Sapellnikoff, the piano virtuoso and protégé of Mme. 
Sophie Menter, has completed an opera, “The Khan and 
His Son,” the text of which was written by Maxim Gorki. 


Emilie Sauret, the eminent violinist, who concluded his 
membership of the faculty at the Royal Academy of Mu- 
sic, London, on July 25, in order to take charge of the 
violin department of the Chicago Musical College, Chi- 
cago, is succeeded by Willy Hess. Walter McFarren, 
who for sixty-one years has been associated with the 
London institution, both as pupil and teacher, retires, and 
so does Wilhelm Kuhe. 


The Paris edition of the New York Herald dated July 
25 contains the following London wire: 

“Baron de Bush has met with a tragic death on the 
London and Northwestern Railway. 

“He was traveling with his wife and a maid by the 
express train which leit Euston at 8:10 on Thursday night, 
says the Pall Mall Gazette, his destination being Killin, 
Perthshire. Just after passing Bletchley the Baroness de 
Bush left the baron smoking in a first class corridor com- 
partment. On the train nearing Rugby she returned, but 
found the baron had disappeared. The carriage door was 
open. 

“An alarm being given, the line was searched and the 
baron was found on the track near Banbury Lane, with 
his skull badly fractured. An inquest will be held today. 

“Baron de Bush was forty-two years of age. The 
baroness was formerly Clara Pauline, daughter of Louis 
Grund Joran, of Freeport, III.” 

Miss Joran, Baroness de Bush, was a violin student in 
Paris and London. The family originally came from Cal- 
ifornia. Several years ago she married Baron de Bush, 
and lately some sinister rumors were afloat regarding the 
baron’s condition, which was excessively nervous. The 
tragedy has caused general lament among the friends on 
both sides, 


Frieda Siemens Will Sail Tomorrow. 


M ISS FRIEDA SIEMENS, the gifted young pianist, 
will sail from Boston tomorrow for Liverpool 
From England Miss Siemens will go to Berlin and from 
there to Baden Baden for a rest, and later she will travel 
to Ostende. When Miss Siemens returns in the autumn 
she will make an extended Southern tour. She will play 
in the principal cities and proceed to Mexico. Several 
important dates have already been booked for her. At 
Galveston, Tex., she will play with the Quartet Society. 
After the concerts in the Southern States and Mexico, 
Miss Siemens will go to California, where her manager 
has made numerous engagements for her. On the return 
East Miss Siemens will stop at Milwaukee to fill an en- 
gagement with the Milwaukee Symphony Orchestra. 


WHY CESAR THOMSON LEFT. 


BRUSSELS, JULY 15, 1903 
. USICAL Europe is- talking about the recent 
fA disturbances at the Royal Conservatory of 
Music at Brussels. 

At the Conservatoire there are several professors of the 
violin, among them Cesar Thomson, the great virtuoso, 
and Mrs. Cornelis. 

Ever since the advent of Thomson at the Conservatoire 
his pupils have at the “concours” won most of the prizes; 
this has caused much jealousy. 

The pupils of Mr, Thomson were this year unusually 
talented, acquitting themselves most creditably and gain- 
ing the five first prizes with distinction. Among those 
were two of remarkable proficiency—Angeloty, a young 
Californian, who played besides the Paganini Concerto 
the concerto of Joachim, with orchestra, in a masterly 
fashion; Mora, a Chilian, ran a close second, playing the 
Brahms Concerto. It was an open question as to which 
of the two young artists would carry off the prize. 

Among the pupils of Cornelis was a young English- 
woman, who played the andante from the “Concertstiick” 
of Saint-Saéns. Her performance seemed to leave no 
marked impression, 

As the jury passed out to decide the air was rife with 
expectation as to whether North or South America would 
win the Grand Prix. 

When the jury returned it was amid a deep silence that 
the announcement was made that the Englishwoman had 
won the prize of 1,000 francs! The decision caused in- 
tense excitement in the audience, which terminated in an 
uproar. Thomson was beside himself and rushed to 
where his pupils were gathered and addressed them. In 
the speech he is said to have referred disparagingly to the 
young woman. 

He had thrown the glove, the battle began; a woman 
carried the statement and turned the phrase to make it 
appear as if the maestro had intended his remarks as 
disparaging to the respectability of the young woman. The 
Englishwoman applied to her embassy for protection, and 
instituted a suit for slander to the extent of 100,000 francs. 
Thereupon Mr. Thomson wrote a letter to the young lady, 
stating what he really did say, and that in saying it he 
had no intention of being personal. What he said he had 
said in the privacy of his own class room, in a musical 
sense, and the person who carried the tale was responsible 
for the false interpretation. The young woman was paci- 
fied, and that matter closed. The maestro, however, griev- 
ously wounded, resigned his professorship. Offers of a 
tournée and a substantial guarantee having come from 
South America, the master packed up his fiddle and in 
four days departed for triumphs in new fields. The estab- 
lished commission of inquiry has refused to accept the 
resignation, and is quite at a loss what to do. 

Last year’s “concours” was also marred by disagreeable 
incidents. The Grand Prix was awarded to a Thomson 
pupil, McMillan, of Chicago, but it was only after consid- 
erable difficulty that the payment of the 1,000 francs was 
obtained. Since the eruption a small voice in the direc 
tion has been heard to complain that the maestro paid too 
much attention to foreign pupils. 

The maestro speaks of establishing a violin school a la 
Leschetizky—why couldn’t we induce him to establish it in 
America? M. pve F. 





Fifty Years of Song. 
HE Blue Island Liederkranz Singing Society, of Chi- 
cago, celebrated last week the fiftieth anniversary of 
its existence. It was founded in 1853 and is now the old- 
est choral body west of Cincinnati. Its first rehearsals 
were held in a log house. 
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The Musical Season at Ocean Grove. 


OCEAN GROVE, August 8, 1903 to be repeated, and on the following Thursday night, mentioned Lillian Blauvelt, Charlotte Maconda, Shanna 

LL the singing artists agree that the Ocean August 20, Handel’s “Messiah” will be given. Beside the Cumming, Marie Zimmerman, Selma Kronold, Effie 
Grove Auditorium is the finest concert hall oratorios, mid-week miscellaneous concerts of the highest Stewart, Cecelia Niles, Anita Rio, Clementine De Vere, 
in the world. Such singers as Ffrangcon class have been given here, and a number of free musical Sibyl Sammis, Eva Gardner Coleman, Rebecca Macken 
Davies and Lillian Blauvelt say there is no receptions. Also several Sunday evening performances, zie, Katherin Hilke, Mary H. Mansfield, Alma Webster 
building anywhere with the seating capacity where on several occasions 12,000 people have crowded Powell, Sara Anderson, Hildegard Hoffman, Gertrude 
so perfect. into the building, and from 5,000 to 8,000 failed to gain |! Stein, Josephine Jacoby, Terzah Hamlen, Isabella 


of 10,000 where the acoustics are ¢ 
There is not a poor seat in the house, and the very softest admission. Bouton, Marie Stillwell, Margaret Keyes, Bessie Bonsall, 
Laura H. Graves, Katherin Fleming, Helen Niebuhr 


tone can be heard in any part of the building All these great musical events are planned, managed 
The accompanying illustration gives an interior view of and conducted by Tali Esen Morgan, who in the short Mary Byrne-Ivy, Feilding Roselle, Lillian M. Brown 
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INTERIOR OF THE OcEAN Grove AupiTor1uM (ScENE OF THE Recent “Exiyan” Propuction, Tati Esen Morcan Conpuctini 


the Auditorium, which was taken at the performance of space of five years has revolutionized Ocean Grove and itherine Bloodgood, Lisb t . 
the “Elijah” two weeks ago, which was given by the New brought it before the world as the greatest musical centre Theodore van rx, Hobart Smoch ll C. Weeder 
York and Ocean Grove festival choruses under the difec- in the nation He has a permanent chorus on the Albert Quesnel, John Young, Leo Lieberman, Geo. W 
tion of Tali Esen Morgan, and shows a typicaloratorio grounds of over 400, and can draw from his other chor- Jenkins, Tom Beynon, W. A. Wegener, P. Default, Morti 
audience. During the season the following works have al- uses in and around New York a thousand additional mer Howard, Edw. P. Johnson, Alexander McGuirk, 
ready been given: July 11, “Prodigal Son,” Sir Arthur voices whenever he desires. He has a permanent orches- Frederick Charles Freemantel, Ion Jackson, Paul Volke 
Sullivan; July 18, Rose Maiden,” Cowen;. July 25,) tra of sixty people, including such well known artists as mann, Ffrangcon Davies, Julian Walker, Gwilym Miles, 
“Stabat Mater,” Rossini; August 1, “Elijah,” Mendels-. Hans Kronold, the ‘cellist; the Park sisters, cornetists, Ericsson Bushnell, Herbert Witherspoon, Wm. G. Har 
sohn; August 8, “Holy City,” Dg Helen Marie Burr, harpist; the Bradfords, and many oth- per, Percy Hemus, M. Rusling Wood, Perry Averill, 

Next Saturday _Next Saturday night, by request, the “Rose Maiden” is ers. Among the singer: by request, the “Rose Maiden” is ers. Among the singers who have ho have appeared here may be Fred Butler, J. Armour Galloway, Frederick Wheel here may be Fred Butler, J. Armour Galloway, Frederick Wheeler, 


Pa Cxarces ~6vTREE 


e Eminent English Bass-Baritone. In America Javuary and February, 1904. 


Compass lower F to upper B Flat. “‘ Elijah,’’ 23 performances last season. ‘‘Golden Legend,’’ 19 performances, I 


SOLE DIRECTION: “ELIJAH” —Birmingham Eng “GOLDEN LES END"—Doncaster Eng. “HIAWATHA” —Huddersfeld 
ee and. sympathetic, with A most realistic * devil. His gloating over Prince Henry's Sang with conspicuous musicianly ability and 
2 6. CHARLTON a voice of beautiful quality and fall and the vindictiveness, contem;t and hatred infused fine expression —)} réshire Post 
richness, he was truly impressive, intothe art defy description. What thrilled his auditors “* SAMSON *’—South Shields, Eng 
ie Hall va singing with infinite ex; ression was the man himself, living, for the time being, in the The treat of the evening. His splendid voice 
Carneg |, New ork. and feeling.—Daztly /ost. , part he had so minutely studied.—Gaszef/e. was used with fine effect. — Newcastle journal 
ICH eo ONGERTs Southport, Eng.—The vocalist’s grand renderings of songs by Schubert, Brahms and Tschaikowsky 
Ph K ei ; f feeling and power attainable only by such a voice linked to such a temperament.—Seashport Visitor. 
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W. G. Chamberlain, and a host of others, including some 
of the best known instrumentalists in the land. From 
the first of July until the 20th of August it is one contin- 
uous musical festival on such a gigantic scale as never be- 
fore attempted in the United States, and besides being a 
great musical success the financial success has been 
equally decided. Plans are now being made for a ten 
days’ musical festival to be given during the first ten 
days of August next year, when two concerts a day will 
be given, and it is expected that this festival will bring 
here thousands of musicians from all parts of the United 
tates 

Ocean Grove is already well known, but only as a re- 
ligious resort. When this place was established thirty 
years ago it was as a camp meeting resort, when a few 
ministers pitched their tents among the wilderness of 
brush and sand by the seashore. The place grew so 
rapidly that Asbury Park soon developed, and now the 
twin cities by the sea are known as among the finest re- 
sorts on the Atlantic coast. Nine years ago this mag- 
nificent auditorium, costing $150,000, was built, and six 
years ago Tali Esen Morgan, of New York, was engaged 
is musical director, and in two seasons he had estab- 
lished here one of the finest choral bodies in the country, 
and now musicians agree that no such magnificent ora- 
torio performances and concerts are given anywhere else. 
Ocean Grove is a modern miniature city, with fine graded 
treets, electric lights and unsurpassed water and sewer 
ystem, and with an abundance of hotels and boarding 
houses. There are no liquor saloons either in Ocean 
Grove or Asbury Park, and an intoxicated man is a rare 
ight indeed. The class of people who come here are 
among the best, and the “restrictions” are more in the 
light of protection to the people who desire to ‘spend a 
peaceful and enjcyable summer vacation. ' Ninety trains 

lay from Philadelphia and New York arrive at the As- 
bury Park station, and three minutes’ walk brings a visitor 
within the gates of Ocean Grove. A great. wide board 
walk extends along the ocean front for three miles and 
the bathing facilities are unsurpassed. 

On August 2 the annual camp meeting opens and con- 
tinues for ten days, when all concerts are suspended, and 
the follow entertainments of varied nature throughout 
the month of September. 

Last Saturday night Gaul’s “Holy City” was given by 
the Ocean Grove chorus of 400 voices, with the following 
soloists: Soprano, Anita Rio; contralto, Mary Bryne- 
Ivy; tenor, Frederick Charles Freemantel; bass, M. Rus- 
ling Wood. The audience numbered about 8,000 people, and 
s was generally agreed that it was the finest production of 
this cantata ever given in the Auditorium. The orchestra 
vas at its best and all the singing artists who appear here 
are most enthusiastic in their praise of the orchestra work, 
many saying that it is not equaled for oratorio productions. 
lhe work of the chorus was very fine, especially in the 
unaccompanied work, the intonation, quality and tone 
and balancing of parts being well nigh perfect. Miss Rio, 
after singing “These Are They,” received almost an ova- 
tion, the immense audience keeping up the persistent ap- 
plause for some minutes, until Mr. Morgan had to turn 
around and announce to the audience that Miss Rio would 
sing again on the 2oth of August, when “The Messiah” 
will be given. Mrs. Ivy, the contralto, also was received 
with great° favor, her work being most excellent. Mr. 
Freemantel is the possessor of a robust tenor voice of 
excellent quality, and his singing of “To the Lord, Our 
God,” and “My Soul Is Athirst for God” were received 
with great applause, which was most justly deserved. Rus- 
ing Wood has sung in Ocean Grove for the past four sea- 

ms, and is quite a favorite here. His one solo solo in this 
work, “Thus Saith the Lord,” was well given. His voice 


big and fills the great Auditorium with perfect ease. 





Children’s Musical Festival, and since last Monday morn- 
ing, when the ticket office was opened, the crush of people 
buying seats has been something tremendous, and it is 
about assured that every seat in the house will be sold. 
The Auditorium has been transformed into a beautiful 
Japanese garden, the stage having been extended clear 
across under the galleries, and here little booths have been 
erected, from which shine out the subdued light of the 
Japanese lanterns, and palms and trees in profusion are 
everywhere. A full report of this concert will appear in 
next week’s issue of THe Musicat Courter. 

The “Rose Maiden” is to be given again next Saturday 
night. It is not often that any of the concerts are repeated 
at Ocean Grove, but the demand for the repetition of this 
work has been so great that Mr. Morgan finally consented 
to give it again. Of all the big works given during the 
season it is probable that none of them has so taken the 
people as the “Rose Maiden,” and a very large house is 
looked for next Saturday night. 

The last oratorio of the season will be “The Messiah,” 
given on Thursday night of next week, August 20, when 
the New York and Ocean Grove choruses will join forces, 
making a total of 800 voices. On account of this per- 
formance the Central Railroad of New Jersey will run a 
special excursion train for the low fare of $1 for the round 
trip, leaving Liberty street.at 6:15. Two of the soloists 
for this production will be Anita Rio, soprano, and William 
G. Harper, basso. The orchestra will be increased to 
eighty pieces and a very fine production is expected. 








A Talented Child. 


N Wednesday last an interesting entertainment was 
given at the Goodrich studios by Lucile Bentley, a 
little miss who had ‘studied -music five months. This pro- 


gram gives an idea of the child’s talent: 
1. Danse Russe and Valse Lente...........0.eeeee-csecveeeceers »-Léw 
Exercises in Ear Training—Scales of different forms, intervgls, 
chords; singing any tone of chords, naming various metre$, 
rhythms and styles of composition and locating themes, ~ 
3. Courage (A Study in Scales and Chords)...........+seee08 .-Viggil 
. Playing by Ear—Repeating phrases and motives heard, Diwid- 
ing into measures a piece written without bars; developing a 
motive in sequence form, 
. Something about the pictures on the wall. 
. Piano solo, The Goblin Narnberg 
. Harmony Drill—Building scales and chords; playing amen, au- 
thentic, double and complete cadences. 
» Phase sabe, Tite DeeORc kc ceccscvesivetesesccovegssccuss Goodrich 
. Analysis—A number of pieces are played and the metre, mode, 
movement, rhythm of each part, number of periods, form, 
name and other details are to be told after a single hearing. 
. Fest March (reading at sight) 
Among the guests present were Miss Clara Ewing, of 
Pittsburg, Pa.; Mrs. Day, of Rutherford, N. J., and Miss 
Isabelle Mets, director of music at Hamilton College, Lex- 


An Available Libretto. 
SARANACA INN, N.Y., August 5, 1903. 
To The Musical Courier: 
HAVE written the libretto for an opera, in two acts, 
of three scenes each, and I should like to dispose of 
it to a musician who would compose the music for it. 

The story is that of an American youth, who is cap- 
tured by the Indians in Central Ohio. His sweetheart, 
with an old scout, follows the wandering tribe, who hold 
him prisoner. The Indian girl, who is betrothed to the 
chief, falls violently in love with the white captive, and 
finally succeeds in rescuing him, but is herself shot dead 
by an arrow just as he enters the fort at Detroit, where 
his sweetheart awaits him. 

The chief, bass; the prisoner, tenor; the two girls, alto 
and soprano, are the central figures. Choruses of woods 
men, Indians, white women and squaws and British sol- 
diers in the fort furnish the rest of the singers. 

The scenery represents a block house, with garden, &c 
deep woods, Indian village and fort on shore of lake 

Will you kindly tell me if you will undertake to sell it 
for me, and what would be your terms? 

Respectiully yours, Epita V. EAstMAN 


We regret that we cannot undertake a commission of 
this kind, as it is entirely out of our line. We suggest 
to our correspondent that the usual method of procedure 
in a case of this kind is to get the music written before 
trying to dispose of the libretto, then offer the completed 
work to some manager or managers. We do not know 
of any musician who would pay for a libretto. Perhaps 
this paragraph might bring him to light. 





A Nikisch Soloist. 


HE first of the soloists for the Berlin Philharmonic 
concerts (Nikisch director) has just been engaged 
Mme. Berthe Marx-Goldschmidt, the pianist, will be the 
soloist at the public rehearsal and concert, December 12 
and 13, respectively, 





ington, Ky. 





LOUDON 6 GHARLTON CONCERT C0 








MISS MAUDE REESE-DAVIES, Soprano. 
MISS IDA SIMMONS, Pianist. 
MLLE. FLAVIE VAN DEN HENDE, Violoncellist. 
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Transcontinental Tour, November, 19035- 
May, 1904, Now Booking. 


LOUDON G. CHARLTON, 





fonight (Wednesday, August 12) occurs the annual 
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MADAME BLAUVELT RETURNS. 





The Famous American Singer Again in This 
Country—Her Plans for the Season 


of 1903-1904. 
} MONG the well known New Yorkers who-ar- 


rived in this city last Saturday from Europe 


was Mme. Blauvelt, the famous American so- 
prano, fresh from a series of triumphs in 
opera at Covent Garden, London. She was 
accompanied by W. F. Pendleton, her husband and man- 
ager, and on the same vessel was Lee Shubert, of the 
firm of Shubert Brothers, who had made several pro- 


posals to her concerning work in the future, which are 


mentioned later in this article 


Mme. Blauvelt’s splendid work and great success in 
opera as well as concert, in London and on the Continent, 
have been made known to the many readers of THE Mu- 
sicAL Courter from time to time 

Her return wis somewhat marred by the severity of the 
customs examination, especially when it is remembered 
that Mme. Blauvelt is a most enthusiastic American, and 
all of her many costumes, dresses, &c., were made in this 
country and were taken by her to London, where they 


were most favorably commented on by the press of that 


city. However, she was compelled to submit for a while 
to the vexatious delays, and finally reached her pleasant 
home in Hamilton terrace, where a representative of this 
paper interviewed her in regard to her concert and opera 
work for the coming season 

Madame Blauvelt said 

“I am more than glad that what I will cal! my operatic 
début was made under such favorable circumstances, and 
that I was so well received by both press and public in 
London. Of course, it is my ambition to appear in grand 


opera at the Metropolitan Opera House, and this would 
have been consummated but for the change in manage 
ment; for I might as well tell you now that I had arranged 
with Mr. Grau for a number of performances there next 
eason; but, unfortunately for me, the change in manage 
ment has made that impossible, Mr. Conreid having en 
gaged artists to appear in the roles which I was best fitted 
for. However, another season something may be looked 


for in this line 


“I was quite amused to see that I was to appear in comic 


opera at the Casino. Of course, you know this is hardly 
the case. I had a number of pleasant interviews with Mr 
Shubert, who witnessed several of my performances in 


London; but he seemed to think that I would be a strong 


attraction in English opera or opéra comique, and | told 
him that I had a work of the latter class, by a famous 
French composer, which was to be submitted to me for 
my approval and inspection within the next sixty days 
and should this prove to my liking I would be glad t 
negotiate with Mr. Shubert for its presentation a year tron 
now—season of 1904-5—at one of the London theatre 
which Mr. Shubert will be in control of at that time 
“About my London appearances al! that I can say is that 
I was engaged to appear as Marguerite, in which I made 


my début; also as Juliette, Zerlina and Micaela 
several times with Madame Calvé 
was the star attraction of this past London season 


all of those performances. I 


in the latter wo 


seat selling at a premium at 
(which I 


am now in hope will result 


being engaged there in other roles besides 
Prior to that time I shall make 


negotiation 


these) tor next 


season at Covent Garden 


a concert tour of Great Britain with my own company 
which includes Miss Muriel Foster, contralt W 
Green, tenor; Andrew Black, bass; Tivador Nacl v 
linist, and Miss Madeline Payne, pianist, which w la 
through October, November, and close the middle of Ds 


cember. Then I come back to America again in time f 
the Christmas oratorios, for which I have several off 
and will continue through January, February, Marcl 
into April, appearing here in recitals ncerts 
and with a number of the prominent or ra 

“Just at present I am taking life easy, and " 
the next few weeks at Bar Harbor, and then New] 
followed by a series of engagements at the New England 
festivals in Maine, New Hampshire and V: ! iw 
sail for London October 12. This is mapping out a pretty 
busy season for me, isn’t it? But, as you will notice 
health seems pretty good, and I am happy in every w 


be able to fill all these engagements 
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Goethe and Schubert. 


[From the New York Evening Post.] 
ote THE’S poems have been used as the ba 
over a thousand comp 1 His “Wandere 
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e in his wl € e. On the s e day t t Gog 
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HERE isn’t much music in Chicago just now. 
In art as in nature the lull precedes the storm, 
and before the rumble which introduces the 
thunder there is a dead quiet. So with the 
makers of sweet sounds and others in the 
centres of Chicago’s smoky musical atmos- 

And musical 





phere during the last month of summer. 
Chicago is centred as scarcely in any other great city. 
On the South Side we have those three musical hives, 
the Auditorium, Kimball Hall and the Fine Arts Build- 
ing. Steinway Hall fills in as a sort of half way between 
the others. On the North Side the Bush Temple has re- 
cently come into prominence and supplied a nesting place 
for the songbirds and other music makers in that part 
of the city 

But silence broods over, in and about all of those mu- 
sic places at this time, and will continue to do so for 
several weeks, except for the occasional peep, or guttural 
growl, of some ambitious beginner whose teacher is kept 
at home or is belated in taking wing for the annual mi- 
gration And among the silent studios are those of all 
of the following well known musical people: 

George Hamlin, the distinguished tenor, is in the Adi- 
rondack Mountains. 

Justin Thatcher is singing in opera in Nashville. 

Mrs. Stacy Williams is in London. 

Mme. Robt. Goldbeck, accompanist for C. R. Baker’s 


aggregation, will remain at Colorado Springs during the 


rest of this month. 

Chas. Delmont has gone to the Berkshire Hills. 

Birdice Blye-Richardson, pianist, is visiting at her for- 
mer home in Kentland, Ind. 

George Chadwick is resting in Farmer, N. Y. 

Mme. Seabury Ford has started on a trip round the 
lakes. 

Howard Wells is at Colorado Springs. 

Miss Carolyn Willard is spending the summer at Union 
City, Mich. 

Director J. J. Hatstaedt is at Charlevoix, Mich., as is 
also Karlton Hackett. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Butler are at Waukesha, Wis. 

Mrs. Ella Dahl-Rich has been passing the summer at 
Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Mr. and Mrs, Frank J. Carberry are touring in the 
Northwest. 

Mrs. Willard S. Bracken is in Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Mrs. Grace Whistler Missick, the soprano, is in Mursula, 
Mon. 

Boice Carson is in the East, devoting his vacation to a 
belated honeymoon trip. 

Alfred Williams leaves this week for Denver, Col. 

Director Grant Gleason, of the Auditorium Conservatory, 
will leave for the East last week in this month 

Holmes Cowper has gone East, to remain during August. 





Grant Schaeffer is in Tyson, Vt., and Adolph Muhlmann 
is in London, England. 
And so on through the list, which might be continued, 


and perhaps will be next week. 


New Pianist Coming. 

The opening of the new musical season in Chicago is to 
bring with it the advent of a new pianist, Arthur Speed, 
in whose praise much has been said by European critics. 
Mr. Speed is by birth an Englishman, although for the past 
eleven years he has lived in Leipsic and Berlin. The 
German Emperor, who is aa cxacting music critic, has 
shown himself to be a warm admirer of Mr. Speed’s per 
formances and has on several occasions invited him to 
play before the court of Potsdam. 

The musical activity of this distinguished artist has been 
spread over many lands, for he has toured with greatest 
success in France, England, Germany and Russia 

Mr. Speed, on his arrival in September, will join the 
faculty of the Chicago Musical College, which institution 
has introduced many a famous artist to America. 


Dr. Ziegfeld Honored. 

Dispatches from Paris tell of a distinction » bestowed 
upon Dr. Florence Ziegfeld, president and founder of the 
Chicago Musical College. It was the conferring upon that 
gentleman of the Cross of the Legion of Honor, the high- 
est honor possible in recognition of the higher attainments 
Dr. Ziegfeid’s name was proposed for the honor by Mas 
senet, and the distinction was conferred in recognition of 
the services rendered by Dr. Ziegfeld to the cause of 
French music in America. 

In this connection it is of interest to know that Emile 
Sauret will arrive in Chicago on the 19th of this month, 
and will begin his work in connection with the violin de 
partment of the Chicago Musical College. Among the 
members of the college faculty who are at present away 
from the city are the following—together with their tem- 
porary sojourning places: 

M. Herman Devries is spending the summer in Paris 
Hans von Schiller, chief of the piano department, is in 
Germany. Walter Knuepfer, also of the piano staff, is 
visiting his boyhood home at Halleam, Teck. Mrs. O 
L. Fox, accompanied. by several of her pupils, is travel 
ing in Europe. William K. Ziegfeld, who has been spend 
ing the summer with his family in Michigan, will return 
on the 12th. Mr. and Mrs. Hart Conway, of the dramatic 
department, are in Vermont. Miss Anna Griewisch is at 
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Lake Harbor, Mich. Bernhard Listemann is in Wiscon- sic School of Milwaukee, located in the Uihlein Building, Menvett, Fis dur A. Griinfeld 
sin; Kirk Towns is in Scotland, and Theodore Spiering that city, has passed into the hands of Ethel Hollingshead 2a “ Vale : Grunf : 
. . - tude : a irante Crunici« 
is in Tyron, Vt. Keefer, the well known elocutionist, late graduate of the O. Malek 
Calauibta School of Wesie. class of Mary Manning, of Chicago. There will be numerf-  Koncertni klavir ku koncertu tomut zviast kavosti zdarma 
. F ous changes in the faculty membership which will be an lodala ¢ k. dvorni a komorni tovarna ve V 
Several weeks ago the Columbia School of Music an- “ae ms F. Ehrbar 
sid da Galas ot Wood Cl nounced later. Mrs, Keefer will have direct charge of all roar 
c ement of Mar 00 lase as an 
; Sukie toner nae y . , the departments, and will act as the head of the department The Heink Method. 
important addition to its faculty, and now it comes for- of chmation ott demtin nn cam » heats 1 = 
; F a : ; on a a c art. new year book will soo article ‘led on Seank an © it 
ward with still further additions to its teaching force. In ie Setenadl y An article entitled “The Unknown in Musi written 
the piano department the services of Ethel Post, Clara ; by Felix Heink, the eminent German authority in in 
Ellfeldt-Kantzler and Bessie Edmonds Coley have been It Was Malek’s Concert. terpretation (recently appointed by the Chicago Aud 
secured, making a faculty of unsurpassed strength from To The Musical Courier: torium Conservatory as head of the department of in 
an artistic and teaching standpoint. Another name which I notice in the columns of the London Weekly Dispatch ‘erpretation at that instituti w vas published in 
will appear in the list of members of the faculty is that of of recent date an interview with Jan Kubelik, the violin- ‘his paper in its issue of June 17, seems perhaps to ind 
Francis S. Moore, the well known organist. Mr. Moore St, pertaining to his early struggles and his “very own a shght departure trom the ordinary system 
is now in Europe making the most extended tour ever first concert,” which, the interview states, was given at struct 
made by an American organist, filling engagements in Prague, on April 8, 1899. Among other things the young The article, plainly discl g an g ere 
England, Ireland, Scotland, France, Italy, Germany and _ V'!rtuoso ts quoted as saying is this: for the less explored realn ‘ nt 
Switzerland, returning in the fall to resume his concert “Having no money to arrange for my own concerts I emphasizes the fac ’ ue developmer 
and teaching work here. In the vocal department the played at those arranged by others until in the spring of of music it will be ut importa he institu 
engagement of Ora M. Fletcher, whose excellent musi 1899, having saved enough money for preliminary ex tior musical learning and udents alike 
cianship, attainments as a singer and her teaching ex- Ppenses and become known already, I risked a concert of my o abstain from a system that is inclined to be one sided 
perience makes her acquisition a valuable one, is an- Very own at Prague on April 8, 1899, and after that con and thu ften producing rather machinelike perform 
nounced. cert there were no difficulties. It was at that concert that ers instead of artists. Thus Herr Heink is article 
Last year the Columbia School accomplished the re I closed with the offer of Herr Skrivan, who still accom n his work generally 1 ‘ r true, artists 
markable feat of doubling its attendance over the year panies me, and whose experience enabled him to arrange «¢ velopment and in order to be more progressive and less 
before, which was the natural result of the excellence of Concerts first all over Bohemia, in Hungary and in Vienna.” conservative All those having this mission at heart 
the work. the faith of the public in the sincerity of its The facts are as follows: The concert spoken of, on should aid its development by the employment of a 
high aims and the soundness of its principles, demonstrat April 8, 1899, was not Kubelik’s concert, but was the event method of instruction that will further the emotional side 
ing that the progressive school has won success by de- at which Ottokar Malek, the Bohemian pianist, created such of musical interpretation as much as the technical. What 
serving it. a sensation in Prague. I have at hand but one program’ ever opinions individual teachers may have in this matter 
As Band Soloists. of the event, which I desire to retain, but in substantiation the opinions the artistic world, as that of the public, 
. , . of what I say I enclose typewritten copy of the program, are obviously in this respect largely in harmony 
Grace Whistler Misick, contralto; Alfred D. Shaw, yeh vt —< prog Mare — , egy 
; * which shows Malek to have played four of the six num It should, moreover, be noticed that Herr Heink does 
tenor; Mrs. A. H. Partridge, soprano and Edwin Charles . : . on : 
etiiien test t , i § tl Sood bers, the last a group of five pieces by Gruenfeld The not intend these remarks of his as excluding European 
owdon, baritone, have been engaged for the week o , ' 
638 : concert took place in the great Rudolfinum Hall, which on institutions. He holds, on the contrary, that if anything 
August 9 as soloists with Innes Band, at St. Louis “ap ‘ 
this occasion was crowded to the doors we are probably less conservative, more progressive, on 
Mrs. Keefer’s New School. Cuartes R. BAKER his side of the water than they are in the Old World 
The institution heretofore known as the Sherwood Mu Curcaco, Ill., August 8. 1903 It is thus not impos e that the Heink method of 
The following is the typewritten copy which Mr. Baker musical instruction for singers 1 pia which 
Hl refers to in his letter: takes this point of the development expressior 
RUDOLFINUM the emotional as the cornerstone n musical educatio 
V sobotu dne 8 dubna 1899 Zacatek v 7 hodin vecer may thus pen a broader nher: § musical study and 
Established 1867. Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, President. Koncert , “ite ‘ 
Kiavicniho virtuces enjoyment tor pupil, teacher and pu alike 
College Bidg,, 202 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. Ottokara Malka, It is evident also in Herr Heink’s own concert work 
The largest and most complete College of Music and Dramatic . s Vida itested both by the general public and the musical 
Art in America. = ye p-ameemd a a profession—that the peculiar fascination wl haract 
The FACULTY OF 62 MEMBERS is the strongest ever assembled oe —_ zes his song and piano recitals has its main founda 
in an institution of its kind. rogram ’ 
Toccata et Fuga Ra I or in the speciai attention giver t this particular 
Sonata, D me Pp. 3 Bee ‘ branch of the musical art W he is considered one 
"sy, M U | oy ee f the foremost authorit 
of th oO ost authorities 
O. Malek 
ACTING, OPERA, Le Trille du Diable Tartin Notes. 
J. Kubelik 
MODEEN LANGUAGES. Rhapsodie, G m Brahr An event interest to musical people was e recent 
Novellette, E dur Schumanr marriage Miss Char tte Demuth t ( l W ams 
Scherzo Caprice s mol Mendels ; 
BOARD OF MUSICAL DIRECTORS. —_—_ spots seyor “tt é Oberlin, Ohio 
ee a za 
Dr. F. ZIEGFELD, DR. LOUIS FALE, Fantasie, F mol a = ‘= 
HANS von SCHILLER, WILLIAM CASTLE, O, Malek Madame Bloomfield Zeisler is spending the summer at 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, RUDOLF GANZ, God Save the Quee PU i etd tk een Dentin Whe ompanied bs 
HERMAN DEVRIES, FELIX BOROWSKI, J. Kubelik ging” suet er Ria aoe ie 
THEODORE SPIERING. Romanze, Fis dur A. Granfeld her husband, Sigmund Z« eminent lawyer, whose 
HART CONWAY, Director School of Acting. Humoresque, As dur...........2.sceeececeseeeceeeeee eeeeeeeA. Grimfeld recent illness caused considerable uneasiness It is a 
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pleasure to say that Mr. Zeisler, while still far from a well 
man, is improving steadily. 
es = 


__ _ 


An important engagement just announced is that of 
Jenny Osborn as soloist for the forthcoming fall tour of 
the Thomas Orchestra, beginning August 16. 


- 06 6lCle 
es & 


\ short private recital will be given by Ottakar Malek, 
Bohemian pianist, in the Steinway room at Lyon & 
ily’s on Wednesday evening next. The attendance will 
to twelve or fifteen persons, including several 

ind pianists 


as 
— 


At a concert at Kimball Hall last Saturday afternoon, 
by Emil Liebling, the assisting artists were Earl Drake, 
violinist, and C. Klammsteiner, ’cello. A program of 
chamber music was beautifully given, the andante and va- 
riations from Beethoven’s Sonata, op. 47, and the Bargiei 


Trio, op. 6, being specially enjoyed. 





MLLE. ANTONIA DOLORES. 


_————— 


FTER a long and far stretching tour of the 
Anmipodes, Mlle. Antonia Dolores has ar- 
rived in New York on her way to Europe 
Interviewed regarding her experiences dur- 
ing that period she advanced some particu- 
lars and statements as instructive as they are 
She spoke with animation and_ enthusi- 


interesting 
f Australia, and the bril- 


reception in 
ancy r glance and the warmth of her com 
plexion bore evidence of the store of health she has 
icquired during her artistic wanderings, notwithstanding 
the thousands upon thousands of miles incidentally trav 


| | sea and the climatic changes undergone 


ersed by land an 
Vhen I went to Australia this time,” Mlle. Dolores 
remarked, “it was not as an absolute stranger. I was 
several years ago in the early stage of my career 

two years later. My merits were unknown 

hen I made my first public bow, for I was not heralded 
with fulsome preliminary testimonials. The Australians 
cepted me without hesitation and I won their ever in- 
creasing approbation. From all sides I was assailed with 
re t me back again, so just two and one-half 
years ago I undertook a third visit, with a result, artistic 
nd lucrative, far 
‘rescendo from the beginning until the end, and 
lonable pride I may add the event has been 


exceeding my former tours. It was one 


red letters in the musical annals of Australia. 
“You wish to know what form my concerts took? Well, 
apart from special engagements at the state concerts 
given in honor of the Prince and Princess of Wales (then 
Duke and Duchess of York) at Melbourne and Sydney 
s well as for festival oratorio performances in the same 
ies and in Christchurch, New Zealand, and other places, 
ippearances were confined to recitals, of which I gave 
l -ount roughly; some 300. You will see by the 
I have here at hand that my programs 
1ore or less on classical, or, at all events, 
lines, excerpts of the early and modern 
lian, French and English schools, with op- 
as interspersed, as well as brilliant colorature 
the exhibition of technique and a few creditable 

mgs by way of constrast 
repertory is very extensive. I sing some 300 
ore in various languages, and those entirely 


indeed, I think it detracts from the proper in- 
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terpretation of any music to sing it in public from copy. 
Certainly it requires a strong memory to dispense with 
that aid, but, fortunately, I am blessed with good reten- 
tive mental powers. 

“Oh, yes, Australians do appreciate, nay, they now pre- 
fer, that which is good in music. This reminds me that 
when in the first instance I expressed my intention to 
introduce nothing but the best in my programs, local 
prognosticators threw doubts upon the wisdom of my 
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MLE. ANTONIA DoLores TRAVELING IN AUSTRALIA. 


determination, and it was widely said the taste of the 
public did not rise above the oldtime and royalty ballads. 
The fallacy of such an opinion the success of my own 
ideas served plainly and undeniably to show; the notion, 
too, of giving a vocal recital unaided except by the inter- 
position of a couple of piano solos was in the beginning 
also unfavorably commented upon in many quarters, but 
the innovation took immediate root and has borne me 
abundant fruit. 

“The past was a remarkable season musically in Austra- 
lia; there were Italian and English opera companies com- 
peting simultaneously for patronage, companies in each 
instance of well selected artists offering- novelties in the 
way of operas, in some cases operas that have not even 
seen the light here. Later on came world renowned. con- 
cert stars, vocal and instrumental, so that the country had 
a plethora of musical artists, such as perhaps she has 


never before experienced. Fortune was not kind to them 


MME. 


HARMON-FOR 


Dramatic Soprano 
CONCERT, ORATORIO, RECITAL 


Sole Direction: LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 


all, but in my particular case there is nothing but grati- 
tude to extend for the overwhelming appreciation that 
my efforts received. I gave recitals throughout the length 
and breadth of Australia, New Zealand and Tasmania; 
some thirty in Sydney alone, twenty-five or so in Mel- 
bourne and three distinct series in Adelaide, Brisbane, 
Western Australia, Auckland, Wellington, Dunedin and 
Christchurch. My. western trip was most enjoyable 
Perth is one of the most prosperous and progressive of 
all the cities on that side, and when the contemplated rail 
ways connect it with Victoria and New South Wales, shall 
rise to colossal importance. From there the train goes 
north to the world famed gold fields of Coolgardie, Kal- 
goorlie, &c. The latter is no more a mining camp, but a 
solidly established city, with spacious thoroughfares em- 
bellished with imposing buildings of brick and stone; 
electric car service embraces all the important points, and 
leads away to Boulder City, where all the mines are sit 
uated in close proximity. In parts of that country the 
only mode of travel is by the ships of the desert. Allow 
me to ask your acceptance of the counterfeit presentment 
of myself ‘aboard’ a camel starting in caravan on one of 
these inland journeys. The traffic is conducted entirely by 
Afghans. 

“Most decidedly, the study of music is progressing over 
there. There are academies and schools all over the coun 
try. Melbourne in particular has an excellent consefva 
toire and an abundance of promising students. Marshall 
Hall, the director, is doing great and laudable work, and 
among the vocal instructors no one is more zealous in 
her aims than Madame Wiedermann-Pinschoff, who is 
giving the benefit of her valuable operatic experiences in 
Austria and Germany to a number of ardent pupils. Aus 
tralia is productive of magnificent voices, sopranos and 
contraltos perhaps predominating. I have listened to 
dozens of exceptional voices myself, and although there 
is good instruction to be obtained on the spot, I have 
advised in special instances a sojourn in Europe for ob 
vious reasons. 

“Yes, it is my intention to go back there some day even 
if only to comply with the general desire of the people 
They have been so good to me, and indeed claim me as 
one of their own kin even though I was born so far away 
I shall not remain in America next season; I need 
rest for a time, so in a few days shall sail for Europe 
and spend two or three months in quietude in France and 
Spain, commencing work again in Vienna in the ensuing 
winter. Pressing offers have been made me for Eng 
land, India and South Africa, but I am accepting none 
of them for the present. 

“On my way across I stopped over at Honolulu and 
gave concerts. The city has become quite Americanized 
since I was there last. I went thence to San Francisco, 
gave a series of recitals and fulfilled a number of engage 
ments there; then toured Southern California and after 
wards proceeded via Portland and Seattle to Victoria, 
B. C., giving recitals on the way down through Vancou 
ver, Calgary and Brandon, to Winnipeg, where I termi 
nated my peregrinations for a time. I certainly look for 
ward to singing in America again as soon as my arrange 


ments allow.” 


The Aus Der Ohe Debut. 
ME. ADELE AUS DER OHE, a pianist well 
known in this country, will make her début for the 
coming season with the Philadelphia Orchestra Octo 


ber 20 
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CoRSO VENEZIA 34, MILAN, ITALY, ) 
uly 22, 1903 
HERE arrived in Italy the other day—in the 
city of Milan, to be more exact—a mother and 
her daughter irom New York, and with them 
to more in my 
narrative, there should be mentioned yet an- 
other lady—though she may have arrived here 





another lady; and, be precise 


a short time before. 

These ladies were sent here, 
brought here (if the information 
matter be correct—and there appears to be no reason for 
doubt) through and by a gentleman who came here from 
New York at the same time. 

The man the case is a resident 
professes to teach singing in that city, 
big prices for lessons (whether he gets them or not I 


persuaded to come and 


all obtainable in the 


of New York and 


where he charges 


in 


cannot say) 

He is neither an 
may be one or the other or both, I 
adaptability, 


he an Italian, but 
am told, 


the 


American nor is 


when oc- 
casion requires—such is the versatility 
and the volatility of the professor 

The ladies were induced to come and were brought here 
for the purpose of making 


the next few weeks 


by said professor ostensibly 
their début 
during this summer. 

For this grand privilege, 
which they were to derive such glory, 
paid a stipulated sum of money—and were to have paid 
more before they got through with the professor 
But—and here lies the point of 


in Italian opera within 


benefit, from 


these 


this wonderful 


ladies had 


So far—well and good. 
objection and wrongdofhg in the matter—the ladies were 
not prepared, are not ready, to make the début so plausi- 
bly promised them, and could not possibly hope to sing 
in August, for 
which their New York professor must have been fully 


or even September, several reasons, of 
cognizant. 

Like some others who have been known here—if under- 
standing anything at all about first appearances in Italy— 
and concerning which this professor has been claiming 
and boasting full knowledge, together with unlimited in- 
while figuring considerably on the financial side 
maintain, must have been 


fluence, 
of the proposition—this man, I 


thoroughly conscious of the non-feasibility, the utter im- 
possibility of his scheme (or was it but a beautiful 
dream?) of bringing out at Milan, or rather of bringing 


here to be brought out by others, certain American débu- 
tantes who have yet to study the Italian language—with- 
out which they need never hope or expect to be allowed 
to appear before an Italian public—besides the scena or 


dramatic action and stage business of their roles, cos- 


tuming, &c. The professor, I repeat, must have known 
all this and more; that débutantes, once it is known that 
they can or will pay money for their first appearances in 
opera, are not only likely to be but in most instances 
are sure to be “protested” (which means, not being al- 
lowed to appear) on one pretext or another, until more 
money shall have been forthcoming. Yet, in the 
all this unpreparedness, this certainty of failure, the pro- 
fessor had the temerity to encourage his inexperienced 
young singers to against hope’—but reminding 
them at the same time that they must not or 
neglect to hold in readiness a certain additional round 
sum of cash money at his call for expenses attending the 
happy day so plausibly promised them. 

One of these hopeful young ladies, 
lesson in dramatic action, costuming or stage business of 
the part in which was appear, and without 
knowledge whatever of the Italian language, was to have 
made her début in the month of August (during the next 
few weeks) in an opera which, by the way, could not be 
given, even though the singer were prepared, because of 
its selection and reserve for the Scala repertory next sea- 
son, on account of which, or before which time, no small 
theatre, especially summer theatre, would be granted per- 
mission by the publisher to produce the opera in ques- 
tion. 

Upon learning these various facts, the young lady and 
her mother became so thoroughly discouraged with the 
whole situation that they resolved immediately to return 
to America and actually left 
there to take passage for New York—sadder, but some- 
what wiser for their experience. 


face of 


“hope 
forget 


without the first 


she to 


this morning for Genoa, 


On this subject of débutantes in opera in Italy, their 
trials and tribulations, I could write a volume; but re- 
frain from saying anything more today on the subject, 


leaving all comment to others—and there are many who 
could speak if they would. 

I might add, however, that should today’s writing 
some remark, 


“draw 
fire,” i. e., provoke a reply or encourage 
some observation, I should be willing to return to a dis- 
cussion of the matter 


The death of the Pope is the one great, 
topic of the hour, and on this subject, to this mournful 
theme, all the world is contributing sad variations; the 
expressions of sorrow are singularly aiike from all Chris- 
The deep regret felt 


all absorbing 


from all the civilized world. 
in the same degree, 
voiced and attuned to the same chords, 
or closely related keys, indicative 
wonder and veneration for the grand old Pontiff 


tendom, 


is evidenced painted in the same 


colors, in the same 


of great, general re- 
spect, 
the world over. 

Of that great and splendid quartet of master minds— 
Gladstone, Bismarck, XIII and Verdi—the Pope 
has been the last to depart, leaving the entire world to 
reflect upon his lofty character, his pure and noble life, 
with admiration and wonderment. The long career, the 
noble mind and exalted character of the venerable Pontiff, 
commanded universal respect. His great learning and 
comprehensive charity adorned his exalted station—his 
reign being one of the longest and most illustrious in the 
history of the Catholic Church. 

The Italian newspapers, without distinction as 
ligion, politics or other tendencies, all contribute 
pages of reading matter and editorial comment on the 
Pope’s demise—all laudatory of the grand character and 
noble virtues of the Holy Father. Religious manifesti 
and church society posters all end with “I] Papa é morto. 
Viva il Papa!” (The Pope is dead. Long live the Pope!) 

The majority of shops and houses in Milan will be 


Leo 


to re- 


whole 


any 


closed tomorrow (Friday, 24th) to show respect for the 
memory of Pope Leo XIII, the announcement reading 
Chinso, or, Lutto per la morte di S. S. Leone XIII 
(Closed, or, Mourning for the death of His Holiness— 
Sua Santita Leo XIII 

At the Duomo, Friday morning, at 10:15 o'clock, will 
be held solemn services for the dead by the Archbishop 
Cardinal Ferrari and assistants. The musical program 
under direction of Maestro Salvatore Gallotti, will be his 
own “Messa pro Defunctis”—Ingressa, “Requiem Aeter 
nam”; Post Lectionem, “Qui Suscitasti Lazarum”; Post 
e Epistolam, “Domine, Exaudi’; Post Evangelium, “Re 
quiem Sanctum”; Offertorium, “Domine Jesu Chris 
Sanctus, Benedictus, Confractorium, Audivi Vocem 
Communio, “Agnus Dei’ Sallenda, “In Paradisum.’ 
This “Mass for the Dead” is written for six voices, 
mixed and unaccompanied, and is to be sung by a chorus 


of men and boys numbering eighty 


The remains of the late Pope are now lying in state at 
St. Peter’s in Rome, where the funeral services will natu 
rally be on a very elaborate order, most solemn and im 
pressive beyond doubt 

Don Lorenzo Perosi, the maestro or director of the 
Pontifical choir at Rome, has composed for the occasion 
of the death of His Holiness the Pope an “Absolution” 
for four voices that will be executed during the solemn 
functions to take place on the days of July 20, 30 and 31, 
in the Sistine Chapel, before the sittings of the Con- 
clave The rehearsals for this new music begin today, 


under the active personal direction of Perosi himself 


= & 

A special cable dispatch to THe Musicat Courier, 
published in the issue of July 8, through a telegraphic er- 
ror, announced Enrichetta Godard’s success in “Spari 
vata.” The dispatch should have read: Enrichetta Go 
dard singing “Traviata” with extraordinary success at 


Salsomaggiore 


This American prima donna, who has been engaged to 


sing at the Scala next winter, will go to the lakes during 
August and spend the month of September in the Alps 
returning to Milan for the Scala rehearsals some time in 


October Detma-HEIDE 


** MAGUELONE "’ FOR AMERICA? 


MMA CALVE might appear here next season in Missa 
and Carré’s new one act opera, “Maguelone,” 
which was recently produced at Covent Garden, in Lon 
don. Following is the story of the opera 
The scene of the opera is laid in a fishing village 
the Seuth of France, and the three characters in the 
action are in the humblest walks of life The beauty « 
the village is Maguelone, an orphan. A fisherman, Caste 
lan, and Cabride, a customs official, who would be a much 
better husband for her from a worldly point of view, are 
both enamored of the girl 
She loves the fisherman with the necessary perverse 
ness of all heroines rhe customs ofhcial, who learns 
that she is enamored of Castelan, informs her that her 
lover is not only a fisherman but also a smuggler, and 
that he will be shot when his crime is revealed 
In order to delay Castelan’s arrest, Maguelone attempts 
to detain Cabride by singing and dancing, just as Car 
men does Don José. He is not so docile, however, and 
declares that he will allow her lover to escape only 
Maguelone will yield to him. He advances to take her 
in his arms, the girl shrieks and Castelan appears in tir 
to stab his rival to death 
When the fishermen gather around the body, Magu 


other in self 


who killed the 


is innocent 


declares that it was she 


and that her lover 


lone 


defense, 











So Dat lready closed : 
Please address business communications to — — 
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Boston, Mass., August 8, 1903. 


ISS PRISCILLA WHITE, who is spending the 
summer in the West, has appeared at several 
concerts in Ripon, Wis., and Sioux City, Ia. 

Some of the press notices are given: 

Miss Priscilla White, the well known soprano of Boston and a 
former Ripon student, was the principal attraction. She gave four 
numbers. Her singing is marvelous in its sweetness and beauty. 
Again and again did she respond to the encores of the enthu 
siastic audience, which filled the church completely.—Ripon Com- 
monwealth: 

Miss Priscilla White, soprano, of Boston, was the main attrac- 
tion. With her voice of beautiful quality and high cultivation and 
her charmingly gracious manner she completely won her audience, 
receiving repeated encores after each appearance.—Ripon Free Press. 


Miss White, who is one of the recognized leaders among vocal 
instructors in Boston, is in Sioux City visiting her brother, Rev. 
Dr. F. Newhall White. Sioux City musicians prevailed upon her 
to appear in a recital, and last evening she sang in excellent voice 
selections from Handel, Purcell, Franz, Schubert, Paladihle, Delibes, 
Verdi, Parks, Nevin, Gounod, H. P. Sawyer, and Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach. The singer captivated her audience at once, and held its 
highest favor throughout the evening. The power and beauty of 
Miss White’s voice were adequately exhibited by her first number, 
“Oh, Had I Jubal’s Lyre” (Handel). Purcell’s “Nymphs and 
Shepherds” and Franz’s “Slumber Song’ emphasized the sweet- 
ness and purity of her tones. It was after the exhilarating rendi- 
tion of Verdi’s “Ah! fors e lui,” from ‘‘La Traviata,” that the audi- 
ence reached the heights of enthusiasm, which could only be satis- 
fied by an encore. To the persistent and entirely sincere call for a 
response Miss White gave most charmingly “The Last Rose of 
Summer.’—Sioux City Daily Tribune. 


Miss White, who is instructor in vocal music in La Salle Semi- 
nary, Boston, is a soloist of high rank. Her voice is sweet and 
flexible and she sings the most difficult selections with an ease, 
precision and sympathy that show great study and training. The 
wide range of her selections was indicated in that they were taken 
from Handel, Purcell, Franz, Schubert, Paladihle, Delibes, Verdi, 
Parks, Nevin, Gounod and others.—Sioux City Journal. 

This was the third public appearance of Miss White since her 
arrival in Sioux City, and she has bestowed her great song gift as 
freely and as unostentatiously as though it were an every day matter 
to her audience to listen to a rare artist. Her simplicity of manner 
added to the pleasure of listening to her. On Thursday she sang 
first Weil’s “Spring Song,” with violin obligato, sympathetically 
interpreted by Stanislaus Scherzel and piano accompaniment by 
Mrs. Remsberg. This beautiful number is a favorite with several 
Sioux City singers, and the familiarity of the audience with it 
enabled it the better to appreciate Miss White’s artistic perform 
ance. Miss White sang it with the vivacity and joyous abandon 
required by the theme. ‘Chanson Provencal,” by Dell’ Acqua, was 
he sec nd number. This dramatic number tests the full compass of 

voice It was all delivered with the ease of a simple 
_The high tones were beautifully sustained and the runs and 


trills with which the number is profusely ornamented were brilliant 
and perfectly cut. The great charm of Miss White’s voice is its 
exquisite sympathy, like the vibrant thrill associated with the deep 
contralto united to a soprano, the purest produced. This quality 
of sympathy is as distinctly present in the highest notes of her com- 
pass as in her lower register. Perfect tone production, clean enun- 
ciation and extraordinary flexibility are the distinguishing features 
of her technic. 

On request Miss White followed her two arranged numbers with 
three ballads, “Last Rose of Summer,” “Annie Laurie’ and ‘“Pro- 
posal,” by Brackett, for which she played her own accompaniments. 
Miss White delivers ballads with an exquisite simplicity.—Sioux 
City Journal. 


The Midsummer concert at Hotel Pilgrim, Plymouth, on 
July 27, was given in the fine new music room before 
large and fashionable audience. It was in charge of Mrs. 
A. B. Davis, Mrs. Henry Cole and Mrs Edward Atwood, 
of Plymouth. The artists were Miss Elsa Worthley and 
Carl Sobeski, assisted by Miss Viola Shaw, Miss Grace 
Holden, Miss Carrie Colby and Eugene Moses, an ama- 
teur ‘cellist who is spending the summer at Plymouth. 
The program follows: 

Trio, Spring Song 
Misses Shaw, Holden and Colby. 
Tie FB Go dv cg et civescsecccvsevssecevvicsites Meyer-Helmund 
Caro Mio ben Giordani 
CUE Ti wo co wedencncsoudisescessssecaeesqessecceeesycoenseeeee 
Mr. Sobeski. 


Songs My Mother Taught Me Dvorak 
DORE sits ccchedeevnscdcscceddvidibebessesierqecsesvedosetuess Leo Stern 
James Rogers 


Mendelssohn 


April Weather 
Miss Worthley. 
Songs with violin obligato— 
O Lovely Night . Ronald 
How Deep the Slumber of the Floods..............seeeeeees Léwe 
Mr. Sobeski. 
Violin solos— 
Serenade 
INE Anidindcs CoceWbcegetseudadesssaubrerdenseseceeatenae Simonetti 
Miss Shaw. 
Aria from Queen of Sheba Gounod 
Adieu, chére Louise. --Old French 
La Serenata 
No More 


Clayton Johns 
Carl Sobeski 


Peu de Chose 
’Tis Spring 


Duets 
’Neath the Stars 
Farewell of the Birds (Abschied der Vogel) Hildach 
It Was a Lover and His Lass ” ‘ Walthew 
Miss Worthley and Mr. Sobe ski. 
Be Fh Gi nase can scncdengseenedsssetevcsecosassncs Schumann 


Mr. Sobeski. 


Goring-Thomas 


Carl Sobeski, who has been at Marion for the past week, 
will spend the month of August at Newport and James- 
town. 

es & 

The second concert of the Hingham Glee Club took 
place in Loring Hall, Hingham, Thursday night. The 
club was started last season with most excellent results, 
which have been surpassed this year. The large audience 
was enthusiastic and declared the singing ranked with that 
of any Boston Club. Lewis Thompson conducted, and the 
club had the assistance of D. M. Babcock, basso, and Miss 
Eva Goodwin, violinist. Among the leading members are 
Mr, and Mrs. S. Henry Hooper, Miss Gertrude Edmands, 
Lauriston L. Scaife, Miss Helen Scaife, Roger L. Scaife, 
Frederick Turner, Mrs. Frank Brewer, Mrs. Walter Bouve, 
the Rev. Charles Park and Howard W. Brown. Among 
the numbers on the program was a serenade, composed 
especially for the club by Mr. Thompson. 


. S 


The engagement has been announced in Paris of Miss 
Gertrude Lewis Pancoast to Timothee Adamowski. Miss 
Pancoast has been a prominent figure in the fashionable 
life of Philadelphia for a number of years. She is the 
daughter of the late Dr. and Mrs. William H. Pancoast. 
Mr. Adamowski is well known throughout this country, 
not only as the first violin of the Adamowski Quartet, but 
also for his long connection with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. He was born in Warsaw in 1858, where he 
first studied the violin under A, Kontchi, going to Paris 
in 1876, where he became a pupil of Massart He came 
to America in 1879, when he, traveled as_ soloist with 
Strakosch, Clara Louise Kellogg, and finally with a com 
pany of his own, appearing in all of the greater Eastern 
cities. He was connected for a long time with the New 
England Conservatory of Music, and it was in 1888 that 
he organized the Adamowski String Quartet Of late 
years he has spent most of the summer months in Europe 


J 
Felix Fox has been engaged to play at the festivals at 
Burlington, St. Albans, Portland and Bangor next Octo 


ber. 





The Pennsylvania Chautauqua. 

MOUNT GRETNA, Pa., August 3. 1903 

EVERAL artists of national prominence have been 

engaged to sing and play before the Pennsylvania 

Chautauqua. This is the twelfth annual assembly, and 

the programs are better than those given any previous 

summer. Dr. Carl E. Dufft gavg a song recital last 

month. Mrs. Jessie Axtelle Colsten, the contralto, gave 

an illustrated lecture on Schubert, which proved very 

interesting and instructive. Mrs. Colsten sang a list of 
Schubert’s most beautiful songs. 


A Boston Fund. 


HE Massachusetts Daughters of the Revolution have 
issued a postal card, the design of which shows an 

old fashioned choir singing a verse set to music by Bill 
ings. The proceeds from the sale of this card will be 
devoted to a fund for the erection of a tablet to the early 
composers of music in New England, a memorial which 
the society hopes to place in the Boston Public Library 


at an early date. 








MADAME 


ALICE ESTY 


BOoOPrRA NO. 


In America January, February and March, 1904. 


OPERA, 





ORATORIO, CONCERT. 


Sole Direction, LOUDON G. CHARLTON, Carnegie Hall, New York. 





Western Tour Begins October 15. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Peal Pittsburg, 
Baltimore, Washington, &c.—also Worcester Festival. 
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THE CLAVIER PIANO SCHOOL. 


—-@ = 


mi URING the past three weeks six very interest- 
ing recitals have been given at Clavier Hall 





in connection with the summer session of the 
Clavier Piano School. The high standard of 
the playing proves that Mr. Virgil and his fel- 
reward for their 
upon in the 


low workers are 
labors, and that the strict training 


school is a most excellent preparation for effective public 


reaping 
insisted 


performance 
Miss Sarah A. 

Wednesday evening, July 15 

program, and proved herself to be the possessor of sound 


Devoe gave the first of these six recitals 
She played the following 


pianistic qualities: 


Carnaval Mignon.. Schitt 
Bagatelle Jeethoven 
Pastorale Scarlatti 
Capriccio Scarlatti 
Preludes, op. 28, Nos, 7, 20 and 15 Chopin 
Etude, op, No. 1 Chopin 
Nocturne, op. 37, No. 2 Chopin 


La Moreno Chaminade 





Novelette MacDowell 
Rarcarolle Nevin 
Feuer-Zauber Wagner-Brassin 


On Monday evening, July 20, the following program was 


given by Miss Agnes C. Brennan, assisted by Otto Schu 
bert, basso: 
Sonata, op. 15 Beethoven 
Morning Hymn Henschel 
Who Is Sylvia? Schubert 
fraume ..Wagner 
Otto Schubert 
March of the Dwarfs Grieg 
Dance Caprice Grieg 
lo a Water Lily MacDowell 
rhe Brook Mac Dowell 
The Shadow Dance MacDowell 
(Gavotte and Musette 1’ Albert 
Don Juan's Serenade I'schaikowsky 
Otto Schubert 

Concerto, C minor (first movement) Beethoven 

Miss Brennan was heard to special advantage in the 

eethoven oncerto. Nv Sx hubert’s artistic s ging as 
Beet! ( t Mr. Schubert rtistic singing w 
greatly appreciated 

The recital on Friday evening, July 24, was given by 
Miss Minnie C. Paulson, a very promising young player 
Her program follows: 
Sonata, of 3 Seethoven 
Prelude, op. 4 Chopin 
Etude, op. 2 No. 2 Chopin 
Nocturne, op. ¢ No. 2 Chopin 
Valses, op. 64, Nos. 1 and Chopin 
La Fileuse Raff 
Liebestraum, N 3 Liszt 
Rhapsodie Hongroise, N« 13 Liszt 


recital, Monday July 27, at 


Philip Cohn’s 


OTT 


Bohemian Piano Virtuoso. 


evening 








tracted a large audience. The following program was 
given : 

Concerto, G minor......... : Mendelssohn 
Prelude, No. 17... sodacchéeoneoouecepgeessosaesooowetesoenl Chopin 
Mazurkas, Nos. 10, 17, 25.....++++- ..Chopin 
Etudes, op. 25, No, 1; op. 10, No. 9 Chopin 
Valse in E mimor...........+++++- ..Chopin 
BORGER, GR - Becvcvevvcccccccceses ; Chopin 
DINE Odin ds 0c cdyncedevescccsouses Schumann 
ee GE GOI socacccccecscces eke Liszt 
Air de Ballet . Moszkowski 
Concerto (two movements).. Saint-Saéns 


Mr. Cohn is the possessor of musical temperament and 
a good deal of pianistic skill. 

A recital was given by Miss Grace Wethern, of Bos- 
ton, Friday evening, July .31. Her interesting program 
follows: 

Bach-MacDowell 
Bach-Mac Dowell 
Sach-Mac Dowell 


Menuet 
Courante .... 


Gigue ee 

Variations, B flat Schubert 
The Princess Ise Geisler 
Frihlingsrauschen Sinding 


Intermezzo .. César Cui 


Mélodie Stojowski 

llegro Scherzando Pierne 
Nocturne, No. 3 Liszt 
Widmung Schumann- Liszt 
Liebestod (Tristan and Isolde) Wagner- Liszt 
Ballade, op. 47 Chopin 
Prelude ...... Chopin 
Scherzo, op. 39 Chopin 


Throughout her performance Miss Wethern gave evi- 


dence of a musical, artistic temperament In her opening 


numbers, of which she gave a beautiful interpretation, 


she completely won her audience. She introduced several 


novelties which added pleasing variety 


[he following program was given in a very effective 
manner by Miss Bertha M. Hoberg, Monday evening, 
August 4 
Sonata, of Beethoven 
Etude. C sharp minor Chopin 
Mazurka, D major Chopin 
Nocturne, E mir Chopin 
Valse, G flat ma Chopin 
Papillons Rosenthal 
Polonaise Mac Dowell 
Capriccio Brahms 
Danse Macabre Saint-Saéns- Liszt 

Miss Hoberg has gained wonderfully during the past 
year in breadth of style, variety of tonal effect and gen 
eral musical effectiveness 

I'wo more recitals are to be given before the close of 
ihe session, one by Mrs. Jessie Hoagland Mitchell, Mon 
day, August 10, and the other by Samuel M. Fabian 


Tuesday, August I! 


ANTED.—Women violin and viola players for quar 
tet playing; must reside in New York or vicinity 
during musical season. Address, X. Y. Z., care THe Mt 


SICAL COURIER 


KAR MALEK 


Sole Management, Charles R. Baker. 


The Dallas School of Music. 


DALLAS, Tex., August 3, 1903 


HE midsummer recital at the Dallas School of Music 


given Tuesday evening, July 28, attracted a large 
audience. The reception committee included Mr. and 
Mrs, James L. Hanway, Mrs. James A. Dorsey, Miss 
Bettie Jones, Miss Blanch Gunner and William Schulz 


The following excellent program was given 


Organ Voluntary 
Mrs. A. E, Smythe 
Tenor solo, Serenade Sevillane Chaminade 
Albert J. Alden 
Piano— 
Sonatine, op. 36, No. 1 Clement 
Lullaby Biedermann 
Duet Josef Low 
Miss Grace M. Thomas 
Soprano solo, L’Amour Captif Chaminade 
Miss Clara R. McCormick 
Piano, Valse, op. 83 Durand 
Miss Sylvia Barne 
Lyric soprano solo, Polacca del Puritar Bellir 
M M 1 Rowe 
Vocal duet, Miserere, selection from I! Trovatore Verd 
Miss Clara R. McCormick and Albert J. Alden 
Piano 
Prelude, op. 28, No. 2 Chopin 
Polonaise in A flat, of ; Chopin 
R. ¢ aud 
Soprano solo, For Love of You Hasting 
Mi ( 2 R. Met t . 
Dramatic soprano solos 
Face to Face Herbert Johr 
You and I Liza Lehmann 
Mrs, Sydney A. Temple 
Ir ri Prego O Padre Nicola 
Miss Miriam Rowe, Miss Clara McCor k ar A. J. Alder 
Cornet s« selected 
M J e Ga 
Tenor solo, Flight of Age Beva 
Alt J. Alder 
Sextet serenade, selection fr Fencing Master De K t 
Soprano, Miss Miriam Rowe; tenor, Albert J. Alder 22 
pran Miss Clara Therese Hughes; ntralt M A. | 
Smythe; tenor, Wesley De Voe; bass, Wallace C. Ma r 
In Me 
Eleanor ( ns Robert Royal Givin 
Quarte Fallen Asleep G 
M Clara Therese Hug M A. EK. Ss \ 
De \ W ( M 
Tenor s Adieu 
\ J Alde 
( No Shadows Y ( 
The Schumann-Heink Opera. 
}- ( WHITNEY, under whose managem«s M me 
e Schumann-Heink w star next year in comic op 
era, returned from Europe last Tu y. Mr. Whitney 
says that everything is settled « erning Mme. Schu 
mann-Heink’s venture into the new fic d that Sta 
laus Stange and Julian Edwards é ettis 1 cor 
poser of her opera are ipidly pieting their work 
Messrs. Stange and Edwards are at present Euroy 
with Mme. Schumann-Heinl 





American Tour Begins in October. 





SOLE AGENT FOR 
MADAME BLAUVELT. 
MADAME CLARA BUTT. 
MISS ADA CROSSLEY. 
MISS MURIEL FOSTER. 
MR. WILLIAM GREEN. 
MR. GREGORY HAST. 





MR EDWARD 
LLOYD’S 


AUSTRALIAN AND 
AMERICAN PAREWELL 
TOURS. 













KREISLER. 
SARASATE. 
CARRENO. 
DOHNANYI. 
LADY 
HALLE, 
M. TIVADAR NACHEZ. 
MR. LEONARD BORWICK. 
MR. GEORGE GROSSMITH. 
DR. THEO. LIERHAMMER, 
MR. KENNERLEY RUSIFORD. 
MME. BERTHE MARX-GOLDSCHMIDT. 





MOODY-MANNERS OPERA COMPANIES, L® 


Pounded '897. 

99 Company is the largest English Opera Company that has 

ever traveled Great Britain. Guaranteed over 115 trav 

PP eling in this Company. 

99 Company is the same as **A’* Company in everything 
except in numbers. Over Fifty-eight guaranteed traveling 
in this Company. 

(Aan Company is of the sane high standard as *“‘A*’ and **@’** 
Companies, but less in numbers. Over Thirty guaranteed 
traveling in this Company. 

9? Company is now in course of formation. 


The next tour commences August 24, 1908, at Covent Garden 
Opera House, London. 

The twosuccessful Prize Operas selected May, 1908, will be performed 
at Covent Garden. 


Everyone concerned in English Grand Opera write in. 


44 Berwick Street, Oxford Street, LONDON, W. 





Wime. 


MACONDA, «2.2... 


ORATORIO, FESTIVAL, CONCERT AND RECITAL DATES HOW BOOKING. 


BMamagexmenxt: 


W. W. WALTERS, 2626 Broadway, New York. 
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MMUSICALE and féte was given at “Robin- 
hurst,” North Union street, West Chester, Pa., 
the home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. Pennock, 
July 23. The deficit in the University Exten- 
sion Lecture Course of last winter demanded 

action, so Mrs. Taylor Scarlett, Miss Mary P. Wilkinson 
and Mr. and Mrs. Pennock quickly focused their energies 
upon an outdoor concert, advertised it on the impulse of 
the moment and then solicited aid from the musical talent 
at hand Nobody disappointed the committee, the 
weather turned out all that could be wished and the peo- 
ple were ready for recreation and entertainment. 

Miss Pearl Putnam gave a musicale at Williamsport, 
Pa., recently that was enjoyed by a large audience. Pro- 
fessor Butler, of Emporia, Kan.; Jathes Hawley and 
Master Edward Leonard also took part. 

The soloists who sang at the organ recital given 
July 24 at St. John’s Episcopal Church, York, Pa., by 
John Denues, were Miss Lella Wilt, soprano, and John A. 
Erwin, tenor. The full vested choir of forty voices as- 
sisted. 

Mrs. Milo Adams, of Cedar Rapids, Ia., recently enter- 
tained at an informal musicale, in honor of her guests, 
Miss Scoiieid, of Greenwood, Wis., and C. J. James, of 
Chicago. A program was given by Miss Scofield and 
Mr. James. 

The graduates’ recital in the piano department at the 
Patton Seminary Conservatory, Dallas, Tex., was held at 
the seminary July 20. The graduates were Miss Charlotte 
van Ginkel, of Des Moines, Ia., and Miss Jessie Marie 
Schmitz, of Denton, Tex. 

At the musicale at the Congregational Church, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., July 30, the following were the soloists: 
Miss Gertrude Trainor, soprano; F. C. Wergin, tenor; 
Harlan P. Briggs, basso; Miss Putney, contralto, and 
Robert Adams Buell, pianist. 

One of the events at Spokane, Wash., both from a mu- 
sical and social standpoint, was the reception given at the 
home of Mrs. Agnes Osborne in July. Mrs. Osborne 
was assisted by her pupils and by Miss Belle Monahan. 
\bout 100 were present, including Mr. LeCompte, of 
Ogden 

The musicale given by South Norwalk ladies for the 
purpose of buying a gift for the library was the leading 
social event of last week. The concert took place at the 
residence of T. I. Raymond. The artists were Alfred 
Rollo, Miss Mary Peddle, of New York, and Edmund 
Ender, of New Haven. 

On Sunday evening, July 19, the cantata of “Lazarus” 
was heard by an audience which filled every part of the 
Presbyterian Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. It was sung 
by the choir, under direction of Mr. Macpherson, the 
soloists being Miss Philena Wygant, soprano, represent- 


ing the part of Martha; Miss Wilhelmina Kirchner, Mary; 
Mr. Macpherson that of Jesus and Miss Alice Minard as 
narrator. 

A musicale was given recently at the residence of Mrs. 
L. H. Armstrong, Milford, Pa. Among those taking 
part were Miss Patty Biddis, of Washington, D. C.; 
Miss Lovira Taite, of New York; Edgar Crissman, of 
New York, and George Bull, of Milford. A large sum 
was realized for the benefit of the Episcopal church. 

The operetta of “The Gypsy Queen” was given at Pu- 
laski, N. Y., recently. Mrs. D. Howard Naylor was the 
gypsy queen, supported by the following gypsies: Miss 
Emily Kelley, Miss Katharine S. Hawkins, Miss Dora 
E,. Naylor, Miss Marguerita Hinman, Miss Florence E. 
Brooks, Miss Rena A. Naylor, Miss Eva G. Brown, Miss 
Edith Naylor, Miss Alice M. Daly, Miss Bessie Davis, 
Miss Mary Louise Paul, Miss Carrie Belle Greenwood, 
Miss Laura Blanche Wilson, Miss Mary Hill, Miss J. 
Margaret Greene, Miss Helen Harvey and Miss Frances 
Mahaffy. Solo parts were taken by Miss L. Grace Hen- 
derson, Miss A. Josephine W. de Cardenas and Mrs. 
Charles Edwin Low. Mrs. Jessie Maltby Greene and 
Miss Emma J. Fuller were the accompanists. 


Russell’s Midsummer Musicale. 


OUIS ARTHUR RUSSELL gave his fourth sum- 
mer musicale at his residence, 17 Centre street, 
Newark, N. J., July 17. The soloists included Mrs. Ada 
Crane Jacobus, mezzo soprano; Miss Katherine Glinnon, 
pianist; Henry Goldberg, baritone; Louis Schuetz, 
clarinet; Michael Niebling, horn; Marcus L. Ward, oboe; 
William Stehle, bassoon; Mr. Russell, accompanist and 
director. 
The following excellent program was given: 
Quintet for piano and wind instruments in E flat..............Mozart 
Saritone songs— 
A Legend eee ...»Mrs. Clara A. Korn 
A Recollection.. Mrs, Clara A. Korn 
I Love Thee .A. Strelezki 
Mezzo soprano songs— 
If I Were a Rose eee -++++.E. Hesselberg 
Sing a Low «sseeeeeeH. L. Brainerd 
The Day Is Done ee oe ae M. W. Balfe 
Piano solo, Capriccio Brillante in 'B RGR. .; ivizevsnens Mendelssohn 
Miss Glinnon. Second piano, Mr. Russell. 
Baritone songs— 
Thou Art So Like a Flower..... eebeeend Chadwick 
Evening Gounod 
Mezzo soprano songs 
The Naughty Raindrops . T, Wolcott 
My Heart and Lute Kjerulf 
I'll Ne’er Complain ies -Schumann 
Fly, Little Song, to My Love 
Quintet, for wind instruments and piano, op. 








William Fisher’s New Stars. 


ILLIAM FISHER, manager of Sara Anderson and 
Joseph Baernstein, has opened an office at 51 East 
Sixty-fourth street, where he will look ‘after the interests 
of the following artists: Mme. Marie Rappold, soprano; 
Bessie May Bowman, contralto; Walden Laskey, bari- 
tone, and Henri G. Scott, basso. 








For Violinists. 
HARLES F. ALBERT, whose skill all violinists 
and 'cellists recognize, offers to send to profession- 
al string players a sample of his superior rosin. The 
rosin is a new mixture, and is warranted not to powder. 








THE WOODRUFF METHOD 


OP TEACHING 
Non-syllable Sight Reading, Piano, 
Music History and Harmony. 
H. ESTELLE WOODRUFF, 
36 Bast 234 Street, New York City. 


= = Music Course, ore Mus 


A perfect system of mind and ear training for 
all classes of musicians—singers es ally. 
Send $1.50 for one — of Comprehe: sive 

ic Game and article, 
* Why Syllables Should Not Be Used.” 


LESSONS BY MAIL. 


Pp i 
£0 OC tai r =; 


HE board of managers of the Choral Society, of 
Washington, D. C., has decided to give its 
concerts on Sunday nights during the coming 
season. It is probable that four oratorios will 
be given during the winter—the “Messiah,” 

“Elijah,” Rossini’s “Stabat Mater” and “Hora Novissi- 
ma.” It is possible that a newer work will be substituted 
for “Elijah,” but the others will surely be given. When 
“Hora Novissima” is given an effort will be made to 
have Horatio Parker conduct it. Two song recitals will 
also be given during the season if the artists desired can be 
secured. These recitals will be given in the afternoons 
in one of the local theatres, and negotiations are under 
way with artists such as Nordica, Schumann-Heink, Sem 
brich, David Bispham, Van Rooy and others. The society 
will not take part in these afternoon affairs, but the or 
chestra will, for the co-operation of the Washington Sym 
phony, under De Koven, is assured. 

The Young yr Chorus, of the First Christian 
Church, San José, l., July 19, gave a sacred concert in 
the church, under ‘a direction of E. H. Baker. The 
chorus was composed of C. E. Scott, Clyde Thompson, 
Lon Wright, Leonard Wright, Clyde Wetmore and Frank 
Anderson. They were assisted by Dr. J. F. Burns, vio- 
linist, and Elliott W. McSwain, baritone. Miss Maude 
Alderman and Madame Ferbos played the accompani- 
ments for the soloists. } 





Mrs. Seabury C. Ford. 
RS. SEABURY C. FORD, one of America’s favor- 
ite singers, is engaged to sing in a number of con- 
certs and song recitals the coming season. Mrs. Ford 
will spend a part of the summer at Newport. 


London, England. 


Pror. MICHAEL HAMBOURG’S 
ACADEMY FOR THE HIGHER DEVELOP. 
MENT OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING. 

2 Clifton Gardens, Maida Vale. 











Mme. MORIANI. 


Private Acedemy for Voice Training and 
School for Opera. 
Complete Training for Voice, Style and 
the Different Repertories. 
Special Classes for Gentlemen on each 
Monday and Thursday from 1 
Sole teacher of Alice Veriet, Claire 
Friché, the incomparable “Louise” of 
Charpentier’s opera, and Madame Birner, 
For terms and particulars write to the Secretary 
of Madame Mortani’s School, 3 York Place, 
Baker Street, London W., England, 


RENE PAPIN, 


Authorized Representative of the Yersin Method 
of French Diction. 
7 Dorset Square N. W., London. 
(Near Baker Street station.) 








MARIE WITHROW, 
VOICE PRODUCTION. 
8 New Bond Street, London. 











ST. MARY'S ACADEMY, INDTARAS” 


One Mile West of Notre Dame Unt versit, 

Conducted by the Stotere of the Holy Cross. chartered 
1855. Ideal location. ty ing at national patronage. 
ough Sage. Classical, ntific and Commercia 
Advan Chemistry, Pharmacy and Modern Languag 
pe my Collegiate Degrees. Studentscarefully prepared for 

ular, special or —- course. Physical and Chemical 
rater’ ‘Se RY. re 

tne CON TORY oF MUSIC is conducted. on on Fone of of 
the best Clasnieai< Conservatories. THE ART DEP. 
is modeled after leading Art Schools. Also, TUNITY DEPART. 
MENT for children under twelve years. Ry Culture 
under direction of graduate of Dr. Sargent’s Normal School 
of Physical Training, Cambridge, Mass. 

The best modern educational ye ot oe Slag oun 
women for lives of usefulness. [Moderate cost. rapes 
Year begins September 8th. For pore mag » - 1 in- 
formation, apply to The DIRECTRESS ST. MARY’S CADENY, 





Box 10, NOTRE DAME, INDIANA. 











HELEN 


VON DOENHOFF 


Voice Culture, Art of Singing, 
Dramatic Action. 
APPOINTMENT BY LETTER ONLY. 61 E. 86th St., NEW YORK. 








The Listemann Recitals. 


Extended Tour Booking Now. Season 1903-04. 


BERNHARD LISTEMANN, 


talented daughter, VIRGINIA LISTEMANN, Soprano, assisted by Otto Krause, Pianist. 
For Terms and Dates address 


BUREAU OF FINE ARTS, 806 Fine Arts Building, CHICAGO. 





ASHTON’S ROYAL AGENCY 


38 Old Bond St., LONDON, W. 


BY APPOINTMENT TO 


His Majesty The King, Her Majesty Queen Alexandra, and Their Royal Highnesses 
Prince and Princess of Wales. 
CONCERT, THEATRICAL, VARIETY. 
Artists Introduced, Tours and Concerts arranged and managed. 
The Royal Agent for Drawing Room Entertainments. 





Permanent Address: 716-18 Kimball Hall, CHICAGO. 


Treomor. 
Management : 
Henry Wolfsohn, 
131 BE. 17th St., 
NEW YORK. 





America’s most distinguished Violinist, and his 
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BALDWIN PIANOS 


ARE IDEAL CREATIONS OF 


PARIS 








ENDEAVOR. 





GRAND 
PRIX. wre 














D. oH. BALDWIN c& CO. 


142-144 West Fourth Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


1900. 








» CHICAGO, ILL. 














Strith & Zeidler 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS OF THE HIGHEST ARTISTIC MERIT. 
134th Street and Brook Avenue, NEW YORK. 


EASE 
IANOS alogees 


PEASE PIANO CO., 128 West 42d St., New York, 


We also manufacture the WILBUR piano, a thoroughly reliable instrument at a moderate price. 





HAVE BEEN FAMOUS FOR OVER 50 YEARS. 


Good Then. Better Now. 


Write for catalogues and prices. 








CONCERT DIRECTION 


(Agency Founded 1870.) 


HERMANN WOLFF. 


Germany: Berlin and Flottwelistrasse 1. 
Cable address: Musikwoiff, Bertin. 
Proprietor and Manager of the Philharmonic 


SENT FREE 


To PROFESSIONAL 
Musicians only upon 





Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscription Concerts, application to 
Homburg: the Bechstein Hall, oe 4 
le apgocepuatave of most of the leading art- 
ists, viz. peockin, d’Albert, Stavenhagen, fume. 
Carrefio, Mile. Kleeberg, Mile. Mareella Sem- CHAS. F. ALBERT, 


brich, Emil Goetz, the Berlin Philharmonic (r- 
chestra, Manager of the American tours of Josef 
Hofmann, Eugen d’Albert and Pablo de Sarasate. 


Manufacturer, 
205 South Ninth Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


NoTice—When sending for sample enclose 


professional card 


Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
APPLY FOR CATALOGUE. 


Roval Ganservatory of Musi. and Theat, 


DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Forty-eigh:h Year, 1901-1902, 1387 Pupils: 75 Recitals. 


Education from beginning to finish. Full courses or single branches. Principal 
admission times begin Apriland September. Admission granted also at other times. 


PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF TEACHERS FROM THE DIRECTORIUM. 








112 Instructors. 


a 





SAMPLES 


A. B. CHASE 


PIANOS. 


Highest type of Artistic Instruments 
For the pianist, the singer, the teacher, 
the student, the conservatory, 


Factory at NORWALK, OHIO. 


The Editor-in-Chief of Tue Musica1 


the concert. 


REFERENCE : Courig. 


The Gabler Piano. 


AN ART PRODUCT IN 1854 


Represents today 49 years of Continuous Improvement. 
Catalogue mailed cheerfully upon request. 


ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER, 


409-413 East |07th Street, NEW YORK. 


The Conservatory of Music. ‘sev 


PROPESSOR 
DR. PR. WULLNER. 
First, Instrumental (comprising all solo and all 
struments); second, Vocal, and, third, Theory of Music and Composition Schools. 

The Vocal School is divided into two sections—(a) concert singing and (6) operatic singing. 
There is also a training school for pianoforte teachers. In connection with these subjects there are 
classes for Italian, German, literature, liturgy, choral singi ne, ensemble playing (chamber music), 
ensemble singing, musical dictation, elocution, sight reading, orchestral playing, conducting, &c., 
&c. Teaching staff consists of forty teachers. 

Winter term begins September 16; Summer Term, 
on the same days at the College (Wolfstrasse 3-5) 
violin, viola, violoncello classes; 200 marks ($s0) for all the other 


marks ($100) for solo singing 
For full details apply to the Secretary. WOLFSTRASSE 3-5, COLOGNE, MANAGER. 











COLOGNE-ON-THE 
RHINE. 


Founded in 1850. 





The Conservatory embraces instrumental in- 


April 1 Entrance examination takes place 
The yearly fees are 300 marks ($75) for piano, 
orchestral instruments, and 400 





The Stern Conservatory of Musie, 


FOUNDED isso. 


222 Bernburgerstrasse (Philharmonic), Berlin, S. W. 
Royal Professor GUSTAV HOLLAENDER, Director. 


CONSERVATORY: Development in all branches of music OPERATIC AND DRAMATIC SCHOOL 
Complete Training for the Stage ORCHESTRAL SCHOOL (comprising all solo and all orchestral 
instruments) SEMINARY Special training for teachers. CHORUS SCHOOL. ELEMENTARY 


PIANO AND VIOLIN SCHOOL 

Principal Teachers: HARMONY AND COMPOSITION—Max Loewengard, Hans Pfitzner, Prof. Philipp 
uefer, Prof. E. Taubert. PIANO—Emma Koch, Felix Dreyschock, Anton Foerster, Otto Heg- 
ner, Prof. Ernest Jedliczka, A. Papendick, Gustav Pohl. A. Sormann, Prof. E. E. Taubert, Guenther 
Freudenberg. SINGING—Frau Prof. Selma Nicklass-Kempner, Mme. Blanche Corelli, Nicolaus 
Rothmuehl, Royal Chamber Singer; Wladysiaw Seidemann, Alexander Heinemann. OPERATIC 
AND DRAMATIC CLASS Jacques Goldberg. VIOLIN—Prof. Gustav Hollaender, Issay Barmas, 
Bernard Dessau, Willy Nicking, W. Rampelmann. ‘CELLO—Eugen Sandow. HARP, HARMONIUM 
—Franz Poenitz. ORGAN—Otto Dienel, Royal Music Director, &« 

Charges From 125 marks ($30) up to 400 marks ($100) Annually Operatic School: 750 marks ($180). 

Prospectuses may be obtained through the Conservatory Pupils received at any time Consultation 
hours from 11 a. m. tol p. m 


Klindworth-Scharwenka Conservatory of Music, 


BERLIN W., STEGL'TZERSTRASSE i929. 
Director: Dk. HUGOGOLDSCHMIDT. Principal Teachers: PROF XAVER SCHARWENKA, 
K K. Hofpianist; P. H. SCHARWENKA, C ANSORGE, PROF, JAMES Kwast, W. LEIP- 
HOLZ, MAYER-MAHR GOLDSCHMIDT. LiNA BECK, FRAU PROF SCHMEALFELD- 





(Piano); 


VON VAHSEL (Singing); Zajic, GRUENBERG, VON BRENNERBERG (Violin); Van 
LIER (’Cello); KNUPFER (Opera). Pupils received at any time 





THE NEW LOCATION OF THE 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress, 
HIGHLAND AVENUE AND OAK STREET. 


The Conservatory instructs, trains and educates a aga ong > on the hills over 
those seeking a musical education after the best looking the city, in F T BUILDING DE- 
methods of foremost European Conservatories, VOTED TO MUSIC IN AMERICA. 

Day and boarding pupils enrolled at any time. 
For catalogue, address 

MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 


The faculty includes some of the leading Artists 
and Musicians of America, 


The environment of the NEW LOCATION, with 
fespect to refinement, bome comfort and luxurious 








ITALY. 
Sebastiano Breda, || 4 Somprehensive Catalogue 
——— | “ae 
Perfect Voice Placing. Absolute bel canto. || Containing Soles and Teaching Methods tor 
Classic and Modern Repertorio. Instruments. ‘Carefully edited and an tnval- 


uable aidto Teachers. Fent free on request. 
Also our Complete Catalogue of Imported 
Songs. 

JOS. W. STERN & CO., 


34 East 2ist Street, NEW YORK CITY. 


MILAN, Via San Pietro all’ Orto No. 18. 


M. VITTORIO CARPI, 


VocaL TEACHER, 
Via Venezia 15, Rome, Italy. 


Standard New 


SHORT JOURNEYS IN MUSIC-LAND. 
through second grade. Price T5c. 


“BRAINARD’S BSUSICAL COMPANIONS.”’ 
four-hand pieces. Price $1.00. 


*“*‘SBRAINARO’S SCHOOL MARCHES.” A book of Marches, for use in schools, 
which must naturally commend itself to all who are interested in school mat- 
ters. Price $1.00. Catalogues FREE on application. Dealers, write for Diecounte. 


The S. Brainard’s Sone Co., 


20 Bast i7th St., New York. 298 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Hazelton Brothers 


PIANOS, 


THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT, 


APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 

















Carefully graded from the first step 


A collection of carefully graded, easy 








surroundings, is ideal Highland Ave. & Oak St., CINCINNATI, Ohie,U.8.4. 





Nos. 34 & 36 University Place, New York. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS 


Steinway & Sons are the on!lv manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal frames), in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: STEINWAY HALL, 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN: STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON, W. 














EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY: STEINWAY & SONS, 
St. Paull, Neue Rosen Strasse No, 20-24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





FINISHING FACTORY : FOURTH AVE , 52d-53d STS., NEW YORK CITY. 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 





EVERETT 
PIANOS 


GRAND and UPRIGHT * 
DISTINCT ART CREATIONS 


IMITATING NONE, BUT POSSESSING INDIVIDUAL QUALITIES WHICH MAKE 
THEM THE BEST NOW MANUFACTURED. 








OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH, RICHARD BURMEISTER 


AND OTHER EMINENT VIRTUOS! EXCLUSIVELY USE AND UNQUALIFIEDOLY 
INDORSE THEM. 


EVERETT PIANO CO. 


BOSTON. 








THE JOHN CHVRCH CO. 


CINCINNATI. CHICAGO. 


NEw YORK. 





PIANOS 





MBALL= 


CHICAGO, ILL., U. S. A. 





BALTIMORE. 
WASHINGTON. 
NEW YORK, 





KNABE 


THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the List of the Highest Grade Pianos, and 


Are at present Preferred by 


the Most the leading 


Popular and Artists. 


io ' , 


SOHMER & CO. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 
SOHMER BUILDING, Fifth Avenue, Cor. 22d Street. 





panes appeal to the most critical musical taste, and 
are receiving more favorable comment to-day than 
any other make of piano offered to the public. 
Their leading features are Scientific Scale, Purity and 
Character of Tone, Sympathetic and Responsive Touch, 
Beauty and Modernity of Cases. 


Write for Explanatory Literature. 


Vose & Sons Piano Co., 


160 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





BLUMENBERG PRESS, 214—218 WILLIAM STREET, 


AND 18—20 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 














